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Understanding  Our  Limitations 
in  a  Functional  Education 
for  Blind  Children 


FLORENCE  HENDERSON 


In  considering  the  education  of  the 
blind  child  the  emphasis  has  been  on 
principles  and  methods  in  his  education. 
We  must  be  concerned  with  this  and 
guarantee  for  the  child  a  well  planned 
and  thought  out  education  commen¬ 
surate  to  his  needs.  But — we  are  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  the  child.  In 
making  this  our  point  of  departure  in 
this  overall  planning  I  would  like  to 
consider  what  we  do  to  the  child  which 
conditions  him  for  the  learning  situa¬ 
tion. 

Let  us  focus  our  attention  on  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  creating  a  climate  where 
blind  children  can  develop  to  the  best 
of  their  individual  capacities.  I  am  al¬ 
ways  amazed  at  our  pre-occupation  with 
the  limitations  of  the  blind  child,  hjs 
differences;  so  often  we  get  no  further 
than  this.  True,  he  does  not  see — there¬ 
fore  some  say  he  is  limited  in  his  orien¬ 
tation  in  space.  He  is  as  limited  as  we 
are  in  our  belief  that  only  vision  can 
give  us  orientation  in  space.  For  so  long 
have  we  accepted  this  that  we  have  not 
explored  the  frontiers  and  possibilities 
of  orientation  in  space  by  means  of  the 
other  senses.  As  a  teacher  I  can  do 


nothing  about  that  which  the  child  has 
not!  My  task  is  to  try,  in  my  limited 
way,  to  enter  into  his  experiences,  his 
thoughts,  his  way  of  learning  and  help 
him  to  satisfy  those  needs  which  are 
basic  to  all  children. 

What  are  these  needs? 

All  children  need  first  of  all  to  be  able 
to  like  themselves.  This  comes  before 
they  can  relate  to  others  and  like  others. 
Let  us  think  of  what  we  do  to  the  blind 
child,  and  try  to  discern  what  has  given 
him  feeling.  Let  us  examine  some  of  our 
procedures,  and  then  accept  the  respon¬ 
sibility.  All  of  the  team,  parents,  teach¬ 
ers,  houseparents,  workers,  must  accept 
this  responsibility. 

Think  and  Teach  in  Terms  of 
What  the  Child  Has, 

Not  What  He  Lacks 

May  we  not  as  a  team  have  w'orked 
to  give  the  blind  child  “not  an  image 
which  he  can  like  but  a  mutilated  body 
image?”  This  is  so  easy  to  slip  into  for 
ours  is  a  visual  world.  We  are  very  nar¬ 
row  in  our  emphasis  upon  and  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  vision.  Those  senses  w'hich 
the  blind  child  can  use  to  best  advan- 
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tage  are  considered  second  best,  substi¬ 
tutes,  if  you  will.  The  story  so  often 
told  of  the  four  wheeled  cart  is  so  apt 
here.  If  the  four  wheeled  cart  loses  one 
of  its  wheels  but  must  continue  as  a 
four  wheeled  cart  it  will  limp  and  clat¬ 
ter  through  life  always  functioning  in 
terms  of  the  wheel  which  is  lost.  But  if 
we  study  the  balance  in  terms  of  the 
function,  and  place  the  third  wheel  in 
the  middle  of  the  back,  it  will  function 
as  a  three  wheeled  cart  but  will  func¬ 
tion  successfully  in  terms  of  the  use. 
Just  so  our  blind  child.  If  we  continue 
to  think  of  the  organism  in  terms  of 
that  which  is  gone,  always  seeing  this 
child  in  terms  of  that  which  he  has  lost, 
we  cannot  help  him  to  that  balance 
which  will  make  of  him  a  well  function¬ 
ing  individual,  not  a  seeing  person  who 
cannot  see  but  a  blind  person  using  the 
senses  which  he  has  to  the  nth  power. 

Use  Useful  Senses  to  the  Fullest 

Have  you  considered  how  little  we 
use  the  senses  of  touch,  smell,  taste,  and 
yes — even  hearing?  In  our  culture  there 
seems  to  be  a  touch  taboo.  Watch  the 
little  sighted  child  as  you  show  him 
something.  Out  comes  the  little  hand 
for  he  knows  that  to  really  know  it  he 
must  have  body  knowledge  of  this  thing. 
But  what  do  we  do?  We  say.  No!  No! 
don’t  touch — just  look!  Does  sight  give 
us  a  true  impression  of  this  object  of 
three  dimensions?  A  sculptor  friend  of 
mine,  teaching  at  an  art  institute,  was 
shocked  by  the  unawakened  sense  of 
touch  in  her  students,  even  those  who 
were  to  work  in  this  form.  She  watched 
them  as  they  viewed  as  simple  a  thing 
as  the  corner  of  a  table  from  all  angles, 
from  the  side,  from  the  top,  from  the 
bottom,  then  putting  these  all  together 
into  a  gestalt  of  the  thing,  tried  to  re¬ 
produce  it,  when  in  fact  they  could 
have  taken  this  into  their  hands,  then 


taken  the  clay.  The  form  was  there  for 
the  shaping.  Do  you  know  the  exquisite 
pleasure  of  holding  in  your  hand  a  soft 
baby  chick,  fluffy,  warm  and  alive?  Yes 
— you  can  look  at  it  but  unless  you  have 
exp)erienced  holding  this  warm  bit  of 
life  even  your  visual  impression  is 
limited.  Do  you  have  to  restrain  your¬ 
self  from  passing  your  hand  over  lovely 
old  polished  surfaces  or  from  holding 
interesting  bits  of  jade  or  intriguing 
bits  of  coral?  I  must  confess  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  for  me  to  repress  this 
urge!  And — many  times  I  don’t. 

What  about  our  sense  of  smell?  Do 
we  use  this  or  has  the  smell  taboo  made 
us  self-conscious  and  shut  us  off  from  one 
part  of  our  world?  I  am  sure  you  have 
had  the  startling  sensation  of  having  a 
certain  odor  waft  you  back  many  yean 
to  a  particular  situation  in  your  past. 
Just  recently  as  I  was  crossing  the  Oak¬ 
land  Bay  Bridge  to  Berkeley,  a  certain 
odor  was  very  strong  and  I  was  back 
again  in  the  Chicago  Loop  in  1919  on 
my  way  to  my  piano  lesson  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Musical  College.  Have  you  not  had 
a  like  experience? 

A  principal  of  a  grade  school  ques¬ 
tioned  me  one  day  concerning  one  of 
the  blind  boys  in  his  school.  In  an  em¬ 
barrassed  manner  he  said,  “May  I  ask 
you  a  question?’’  It  was,  “Can  blind 
children  smell  you?’’  (Imagine  such  a 
generalization — “blind  children” — does 
blindness  put  in  one  class  all  children 
of  like  handicap?)  I  answered,  “Some 
blind  child  might  be  able  to,  just  as  you 
would  if  you  would  allow  yourself  and 
not  be  afraid  of  the  smell  taboo.”  So 
he  told  me  of  Jerry  who  is  totally  blind, 
in  the  fourth  grade,  who  comes  to  the 
resource  room  for  typing  and  any  other 
help  he  needs.  He  was  alone  in  the  room 
when  the  principal  came  in.  The  princi¬ 
pal  did  not  sjjeak  but  came  softly  into 
the  room.  Jerry  turned  and  said,  “Hello, 
Mr.  Smith,  how  am  I  doing?”  Yes,  Jerry 
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might  have  sensed  him  from  some  dis¬ 
tinctive  odor  characteristic  of  the  man. 
However,  we  must  remember  that  we 
do  not  form  concepts  from  one  sense 
alone  but  one  may  be  stronger  than  the 
other,  aided  and  filled  out  by  the  other 
senses.  .Although  the  principal  said  he 
did  not  speak,  and  came  in  on  soft  soled 
shoes,  yet  even  as  he  typed  jerry  had 
Iteen  aw’are  of  the  activities  in  the 
school,  and  so  hearing  combined  with 
the  sense  of  smell  may  have  told  him 
who  it  was. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  really  savor 
tastes?  Not  a  taste  table — or  taste  drills 
— or  sense  training!  Please,  no!  But 
the  fun  of  taste  awareness  in  natural 
situations.  Are  you  not  flattered  when 
someone  asks  for  your  favorite  recipe  or 
tries  to  determine  the  ingredients  in  a 
particularly  intriguing  dish  you  have 
pre|)ared?  Can  you  distinguish  the  spices 
in  that  interesting  barbecue  sauce  your 
friend  has  made  or  do  you,  like  most  of 
us,  go  through  life  swallowing  your 
footl? 

And,  of  course,  hearing.  I'his  has  al¬ 
ways  been  stressed  more  or  less  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  seeing.  'Why  a  substitute?  Is 
it  not  important  in  itself?  .Are  we  sure 
we  always  mean  hearing  when  we  say 
this?  Do  we  not  substitute  passive  hear¬ 
ing  for  active,  creative  listening?  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  the  story  of 
Johnny,  totally  blind,  nine  years  old, 
who  until  last  February  walked  with 
difficulty  and  always  with  aid,  could  not 
dress  himself,  feed  himself,  (indeed,  in 
.September  he  was  still  having  a  bottle), 
was  (]uite  facile  in  oral  language  but  had 
no  idea  of  the  meaning.  His  talking  was 
merely  verbal  gymnastics.  But  his 
mother  eagerly  tokl  of  his  great  interest 
in  listening  to  music.  He  would  sit  all 
day  by  his  victrola,  endlessly  changing 
records.  He  did  not  have  the  prehensile 
thumb  and  forefinger  reflex  of  the  very 
young  child  but  he  could  pick  up  rec¬ 


ords.  She  was  shocked  when  told  that 
this  might  be  a  form  of  opiate — that  he 
was  not  really  hearing  because  he  had 
nothing  to  hear  with. 

It  is  going  to  be  difficult  even  in  the 
realm  of  music  to  have  this  boy  listen 
creatively,  to  have  music  mean  anything 
but  background  for  daydreaming  and 
retreat.  He  is  coming  alive  but  his 
teacher  has  had  to  go  back  with  him.  She 
has  had  to  remember  that  as  Dr.  H vines 
says  in  Understandiiig  your  Child, 
“I'here  is  a  fish  way  of  growing,  a  mouse 
way  of  growing.  Cats  are  cats,  a  bird 
does  what  a  bird  has  to  do.  .And  people 
— humans — have  their  own  particular 
architecture.  Everyone  follows  his  own 
private  timetable,  but  for  everybody 
first  things  must  come  first,  and  you 
can’t  skip  any  steps  along  the  way.”  .So 
this  teacher  must  help  Johnny  to  go 
back  and  learn  to  hear  a  step  at  a  time. 

By  the  way,  what  is  your  “auding” 
age?  Much  has  lieen  said  lately  about 
determining  each  person’s  “auding”  age. 
Real  critical,  constructive,  creative  list¬ 
ening  is  a  very  real  need  today  when  we 
are  bombarded  on  all  sides  by  words — 
words — words! 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  avenues  of  learning  for  the  blind 
child  but  it  cannot  l>e  left  to  chance. 
The  blind  child  cannot  have  waste¬ 
basket  ears!  I'he  blank  facial  expres¬ 
sion  attributed  wrongly  to  blindness  is 
caused  so  often  by  the  child  just  letting 
go  and  letting  sounds  wash  over  him, 
lulling  him  into  endless  daydreaming. 
The  alive,  vilirant  youngster  whose  ex¬ 
pression  reveals  to  us  his  inner  joys  and 
sorrows  is  the  one  who  is  truly  hearing, 
creatively  listening,  who  through  the 
sense  of  touch,  taste  and  smell  has 
brought  to  hearing  the  stuff  of  which 
experiences  of  well  rounded  four-sense 
concepts  are  niatle.  These  concepts  can 
work  for  him  in  as  real  a  manner  as  our 
five-sense  concepts  if  we  do  not  belittle 
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this  wholeness  by  our  feeling  of  ade¬ 
quacy  in  the  face  of  his  inadequacy! 

Beware  of  Imparting  Synthetic 
Visual  Concepts 

Let  us  examine  ourselves  and  our 
limitations.  Have  we  not  tried  to  give 
blind  children  synthetic  visual  concepts 
which  can  never  be  real?  Pictures — what 
docs  the  word  picture  connote  to  the 
blind  child?  Yet  we  sit  and  describe  pic¬ 
tures  to  him  while  he  loses  contact  with 
us  and  reality.  We  do  this  when  right 
before  us  have  been  the  rich  experiences 
of  those  senses  real  to  the  child. 

This  is  a  difficult  task  but  that  is  what 
makes  the  challenge  that  much  more 
exciting.  .Adventuring  into  experiences 
— bringing  ourselves  alive  in  the  area  of 
hearing,  touching,  taste  and  smell  can 
be  as  thrilling  as  conquering  the  wastes 
of  the  South  Pole  or  exploring  the 
.Amazon. 

If  we  do  not  do  this — if  we  continue 
to  view  this  child  as  a  seeing  child  who 
cannot  see,  we  have  hel]>ed  to  give  him 
that  mutilated  body  image  which  he 
cannot  like!  We  do  not  for  a  moment 
minimize  the  difference  which  lack  of 
vision  causes  in  our  culture,  but  w'ith 
our  (hange  of  emjthasis  and,  more  im¬ 
portant,  a  change  of  feeliufr  about  the 
tlifference,  we  are  ready  to  help  the  child 
accept  the  difference  and  make  for  him¬ 
self  a  iKxly  image  which  will  be  accept¬ 
able  to  him,  and  his  learning  will  be 
real  to  him. 

•As  a  rule  it  is  only  adults  who  find  it 
difficult  to  accejjt  the  difference  in  an¬ 
other  and  go  on  from  there.  C^lhiltlren  do 
this  so  naturally.  In  a  certain  grade 
sdiool  in  a  large  city  close  to  a  residen¬ 
tial  school,  the  sixth  grade  had  decided 
to  make  a  relief  globe  for  the  students 
at  the  schfK)l  for  the  blind.  This  was 
their  project.  The  culmination  of  the 
project  was  a  party  to  which  they  in¬ 
vited  a  group  of  blind  children  and 


there  presented  the  globe  to  them.  The 
party  was  a  real  success,  the  children 
mingling  freely  and  happily  after  the 
first  get-ac(juainted  period  around  the 
relief  globe.  I'hree  little  girls  were  heard 
in  conversation  near  the  door  after  hav¬ 
ing  a  tour  of  the  building.  One  said,  “It 
is  queer  about  differences,  isn’t  it,  I 
cannot  hear  well,  I  wear  a  hearing 
aid.”  The  second  child  said,  “Yes,  and 
I  am  blind,  I  cannot  see.”  The  third 
little  girl,  not  to  be  left  out,  said,  “Yes, 
and  I  have  a  bad  disposition.” 

Children  notice  and  openly  discuss 
differences  but  accept  each  other  on  the 
basis  of  what  is  there! 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  enter  into  the 
experience  which  differs  from  ours  but — 
must  we?  In  fact,  is  it  possible?  Cannot 
we  learn  to  accept  the  concept  which 
functions  for  this  child?  It  cannot  be 
ours. 

We,  of  course,  help  the  child  to  fit 
into  the  visual  world  by  using  the  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  sighted  individuals.  But  let 
us  help  him  naturally  to  use  descriptive 
words  real  to  him.  If  the  blind  child 
has  a  functional  concept  which  works 
for  him  let  us  not  devalue  it. 

Kessler,  in  his  book  on  rehabilitation, 
tells  what  he  believes  is  the  reason  for 
our  emphasis  on  the  differences.  In  the 
beginning  of  rehabilitation  doctors 
made  the  diagnosis  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  a.s  to  job  jxtssibilities.  1  hey  saw 
the  pathological  lesion  and  recommen¬ 
dations  were  made  in  reference  to  that 
and  not  to  remaining  health.  This  may 
have  influenced  our  thinking.  .\lso — 
may  we  not  be  puzzled  and  Ixtthered  by 
that  which  is  not  like  us?  Kantor,  in  his 
b(X)k  Dyntnnics  of  Learning,  says  that 
teachers  are  adtlicted  to  making  others 
in  their  own  image.  Lannot  we  recog¬ 
nize  in  each  child  that  w'hich  is  individ¬ 
ually  his,  and  that  which  has  worth 
that  must  be  respected?  Can’t  we  help 
the  chikl  to  gain  that  recognition? 
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Another  need  of  all  children  is  the 
need  to  belong! 

With  the  blind  child  education  for 
the  most  part  means  that  the  child  will 
l)e  in  a  state  institution.  Helping  to 
meet  the  need  to  belong  jjoses  a  real 
prol)Iem  for  the  school.  First,  the  child 
needs  a  real  tie  with  home.  It  does  not 
need  to  be  a  traumatic  experience  for 
him  to  be  away  from  his  family  for  the 
school  year.  But — if  the  child  has  no 
contact  with  the  home,  if  the  school  does 
not  tie  together  closely  the  experience 
of  school  and  home,  it  can  be  a  trau¬ 
matic  experience.  I  know  one  schot)l  for 
the  blind  where  there  are  rooms  which 
parents  may  occupy  for  weekends  or 
other  short  term  visits.  The  parents  are 
encouraged  to  come,  to  visit  with  the 
superintendent,  to  watch  the  progress 
of  their  child,  to  have  him  or  her  with 
them  for  a  few  days  and  to  discuss  the 
child’s  problems  with  the  housemother 
and  teacher.  Brothers  and  sisters  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  visit  and  a  close  tie  is  fos¬ 
tered.  Belonging  to  the  family,  the  peer 
group  is  essential. 

The  Need  to  Achieve 

The  need  to  achieve  is  the  area  in 
which  the  teacher,  housemother,  and 
workers  all  must  team  up  to  help  give 
the  blind  child  the  skills  and  competen¬ 
cies  which  he  needs  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  need  of  achievement  which  is  basic 
to  all  of  us. 

In  the  (California  framework  for  pub¬ 
lic  education  there  are  six  principles 
which  I  would  like  us  to  consider  in 
this  task  of  ours. 

1.  Learninfr  takes  place  as  the  pupil 
realizes  the  purposes  xvhich  are  interest¬ 
ing  and  uieaningful  to  him. 

We  are  thus  confronted  with  the  task 
of  creating  a  climate  in  which  the  child 
can  learn.  Too  often  we  have  thought  of 
education  as  something  which  we  plas¬ 


ter  on  or  |)our  in,  something  we  do  to 
the  child.  If  we  stop  to  consider  we  can 
never  change  Irehavior  or  help  the  learn¬ 
ing  process  this  way.  'I'oday  it  is  jx)ssible 
for  me  to  interest  you  and  bring  about 
changes  in  your  thinking,  or  clarify 
thought  which  you  have  had,  only  in  so 
far  as  I  do  this  in  the  framework  of 
something  which  is  of  interest  to  you 
and  which  is  meaningful  to  you.  V'ou 
are  with  me  just  so  long  as  I  stay  within 
your  experience  and  try  to  meet  your 
needs.  I  lose  you  as  soon  as  I  go  off  on 
flights  of  fancy,  interesting  possibly  to 
me  but  foreign  to  you.  Just  so  with  the 
child.  If  we  can  study  his  interests  and 
purposes  and  can  plan  our  learning 
situations  to  coincide  with  these,  the 
child  will  learn.  It  is  only  when  we 
stand  in  the  way  with  our  neat  lesson 
plans,  thought  out  in  terms  of  segments 
of  subject  matter,  that  the  child  turns 
us  off  as  we  turn  the  radio  dial,  or  as 
you  can  turn  me  off  if  you  wish.  Do  not 
misunderstand  me,  we  must  have  plans 
but  (like  our  slijw)  they  should  not  show. 
We  must  plan  situations  which  will  give 
the  child  security  but  our  role  is  to  set 
the  stage,  to  have  the  potential  of  each 
child,  not  a  class,  in  mind  and  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  growth  of  every  child.  ITiis 
takes  master  teaching  but  how  much 
more  real  enjoyment  there  is  in  this 
challenging  kind  of  teaching  when  we 
stand  back;  always  supplying  the  tools 
and  materials  but  allowing  children  to 
grow.  Possibly  some  of  you  have  read 
the  report  of  our  workshop  in  1952. 
Dr.  Isabel  (irant,  a  teacher  in  Los  .An¬ 
geles,  presented  a  short  talk  there  in 
which  she  says  her  part  is  to  “let  go  anil 
let  grow.” 

2.  Learning  is  a  process  of  growth 
throttgh  actwe  participation.  It  is  not 
a  process  of  passixie  absorption. 

You  are  all  familiar,  1  am  sure,  with 
parents  who  want  vou  to  do  something 
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to  the  blind  child  so  that  he  will  learn  to 
walk,  to  cat,  to  talk.  Seeing  only  the 
l)lindness  they  forget  that  only  the  child 
can  learn.  No  child  can  learn  to  talk 
who  is  not  talked  to — who  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  as  other  children  in  everyday  oc¬ 
currences — no  child  can  learn  to  walk 
by  sitting,  and  no  child  can  learn  to  eat 
solids  by  having  milk  in  a  bottle  until 
nine  years  of  age.  VVe  are  shocked  by 
th  is  but  do  we  not  do  just  as  silly  things 
in  the  teaching  process?  How  is  a  blind 
child  to  learn  to  give  and  take  if  he  does 
not  experience  giving  and  taking — how 
is  he  to  learn  to  take  care  of  his  room,  to 
hang  up  his  clothes — to  dress  himself 
and  take  responsibility  unless  he  grad¬ 
ually  grows  in  these  learnings?  How  is 
he  to  know  what  a  pump  is  like  unless 
he  jjumps  water,  how  is  he  to  know  that 
carrots  grow  from  little  seeds,  that  they 
have  frondy  tops  which  smell  good  when 
squeezetl,  that  you  wash  carrots,  scrape 
them  and  sometimes  cook  them,  unless 
he  has  done  this?  How  does  he  know  that 
biscuits  are  mixed,  cut,  baked,  unless  he 
bakes  them?  You  can  say.  But  he  can’t 
experience  everything.  No — that  is  true, 
but  I  would  definitely  try  to  base  his 
first  learning  on  those  things  which  are 
real  to  him.  .\s  he  acquires  many  experi¬ 
ences  he  w'ill  combine  these  and  formu¬ 
late  concepts  from  parts  which  he  al¬ 
ready  knows.  Think  of  your  own  exper¬ 
iences.  What  does  the  world  mean  to 
you?  Of  course  its  meaning  changes  but 
you  have  never  seen  the  world  as  a 
whole,  yet  you  do  have  a  concept  of  the 
world.  This  brings  us  to  those  things 
which  puzzle  sometimes  in  our  limited 
thinking.  I  remember  a  teacher  asking 
me  how  she  was  ever  to  explain  a 
cloud  to  a  blind  child.  Imagine!  In  San 
Francisco  where  we  walk  in  fog  much 
of  the  time.  Fhe  blind  child  can  have  a 
much  more  real  concept  than  a  seeing 
person  for  the  latter  has  a  visual  illu¬ 
sion.  Clouds  seem  to  be  fluffy  white 
cottony  bits.  We  know  if  we  have  en¬ 


countered  them  that  they  are  no  such 
thing.  Yet  poetry  is  full  of  such  refer¬ 
ences.  The  blind  child  will  have  to  be 
introduced  to  this  poetic  concept  of 
those  limited  seeing  people!  Consider 
also  the  sky.  Is  it  a  blue  dome  or  is  it 
space — infinity — the  mirage  created  by 
the  sun  shining  on  particles  of  dust?  I 
am  concerned  about  teachers  and  work¬ 
ers  w’ho  feel  hampered  by  not  being  able 
to  explain  color,  for  instance,  to  a  blind 
child.  Why  try?  We  must  realize  that 
this  is  impossible  in  terms  of  onr  ex¬ 
perience.  The  child  will  learn  to  use 
color  words  by  association.  This  is  real 
for  him. 

3.  T/no»g/j  the  continuity  and  inter¬ 
action  of  educational  experience,  many 
learnings  occur  at  the  same  time. 

Time  was  when  we  turned  reading 
on  (or  attenqjted  to),  for  example,  from 
10:00  to  io:j5o,  then  arithmetic  from 
10:45  11:00;  but  recently  the  cur¬ 

riculum  has  been  grouped  around  a  cen¬ 
tral  core  or  group  project  in  many 
schools.  Now  we  read  to  find  out,  we 
compute  for  a  purpose,  w'e  write  because 
we  have  something  to  write  about.  This 
does  not  mean  that  skills  are  neglected. 
We  realize  the  need  for  skills  and  drill 
as  meaningful  re|jetition  in  order  that 
the  child  may  meet  his  needs  in  the  liest 
possible  way.  I'ake,  for  example,  as  sim¬ 
ple  a  thing  as  a  project  built  around 
pets.  A  visit  to  the  pet  shop  in  the  village 
entails  much  planning.  This  co-opera¬ 
tive  planning  by  the  teacher  and  pupils 
gives  reason  and  basis  for  much  oral 
language.  The  teacher  notes  each  child’s 
abilities,  his  difficulties  and  the  need  for 
improvement.  .\s  she  goes  over  these 
after  school  she  builds  her  oral  word 
drills  arouml  these  findings.  .\  letter 
must  be  written  to  the  owner  of  the 
pet  shoj)  asking  permission  to  come  as 
a  group,  a  letter  to  the  superintendent 
asking  his  permission  and  possibly  in¬ 
viting  him  in  for  iliscussion  of  this  proj¬ 
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child  may  have  a  part  in  writ- 
letter.  Discussion  of  the  possi- 
having  a  room  pet  comes  as 
part  of  this  project.  Decision  as  to  the 
best  time  of  day,  the  best  day  of  the 
week,  brings  up  discussion  of  feeding 
times  at  the  pet  shop.  The  teacher  finds 
stories  of  pets  in  various  braille  readers, 
and  puts  these  on  a  browsing  table.  The 
!  children  read  these  and  share  with  each 
other.  They  may  even  read  a  portion  to 
the  group.  .Attention  can  be  paid  by  the 
teacher  as  to  the  needs  of  the  individual 
child.  No  correction  will  be  made  in 
this  audience  situation,  but  a  note  will 
be  made  so  that  meaningful  drill  on  par¬ 
ticular  errors  can  be  made  a  part  of  the 
reading  session.  Computing  bus  fare  for 
j  the  group,  the  actual  trip  with  all  the 
varied  experiences,  and  the  final  evalu¬ 
ation  and  summing  up  should  make 
this  fun  for  the  teacher  and  the  pupils 
I  alike. 

'  4.  Learning  proceeds  best  in  actual 

life  situations  supplemented  by  books 
and  other  sensory  materials. 
j  We  could  go  on  endlessly  with  this 
topic.  W'e  have  not  touched  on  the  pos- 
I  sibility  of  dramatic  play,  of  the  use 
of  tape  recorders,  I’alking  Books,  etc. 
The  making  of  records,  tapes,  use  of  the 
equipment,  and  storing  materials  can 
all  be  a  part  of  the  learning  process  and 
should  be  a  vital  part  of  a  blind  child’s 
education.  We  miss  the  chance  so  often 
of  providing  the  learning  gained  by 
bodily  response  to  rhythms,  games,  etc., 
the  real  bmly  knowledge  of  the  world. 

5.  Learning  is  more  effective  if  gen¬ 
eralizations  and  abstract  concepts  are 
hosed  on  wide  experience  with  concrete 
materials. 

1  his  brings  up  the  subject  of  models. 
1  fully  realize  the  importance  of  models 
to  the  blind  child,  but  I  have  a  feeling 
j  that  the  train  made  with  pasteboarti 
boxes  or  constructed  by  the  child  him¬ 


self  at  the  kindergarten  or  primary  level, 
is  more  meaningful  to  him  than  an  in¬ 
tricate  train,  be  it  ever  so  perfect.  Just 
what  does  the  blind  child  get  from  such 
an  intricate  mcxlel?  We  should  give  real 
thought  to  this.  Should  we  present  the 
blind  child  with  a  factually  complex  en¬ 
gineering  device  or  should  he  have  sim¬ 
ple  models,  preferably  self-constructed? 
Will  he  not  gradually  add  to  this  con¬ 
cept  until  he  will  have  a  satisfying  func¬ 
tional  workable  concept  for  him?  Must 
he  have  our  ideas?  'The  fifth  point  in 
the  framework  ends  with — the  learner 
should  organize  the  results  of  his  experi¬ 
ences  for  purposes  that  are  meaningful 
to  him  and  suited  to  his  maturity. 
.Again,  not  our  level,  our  concept,  but 
the  child’s! 

6.  Learning  is  more  effective  as  the 
learner  is  aivare  of  his  own  progress  to- 
loard  the  goal. 

Here  we  come  to  a  crucial  point,  that 
of  individual  goals,  not  competitive 
group  goals.  If  each  child  can  be  "helped 
to  formulate  his  goal  and  then  can  be 
shown  or  helped  to  see  his  progress  to¬ 
ward  that  goal,  learning  for  him  will 
take  on  new  meaning,  and  his  own  place 
will  be  defined  within  the  group. 

If  the  child  can  be  helped  to  “like 
himself,”  if  we  can  help  him  to  a  sense 
of  belonging,  and  if  his  need  for  achieve¬ 
ment  can  have  been  met  in  terms  of  his 
own  individual  potential,  those  of  us 
who  have  had  a  part  in  this  exciting 
experience  should  be  able  to  feel  pride 
with  AVilliam  Lyon  Phelps  as  he  ex¬ 
pressed  it  so  well; 

“I  love  to  teach  as  a  painter  loves  to 
paint,  as  a  musician  loves  to  play,  as  a 
singer  loves  to  sing,  as  a  strong  man  re¬ 
joices  to  run  a  race.  Teaching  is  an  art 
— an  art  so  great  and  so  difficult  to  mas¬ 
ter  that  a  man  or  woman  can  s[jend  a 
long  life  at  it,  without  realizing  much 
more  than  his  limitations  and  mistakes, 
and  his  distance  from  the  ideal.” 
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Employment  for  the 
Older  Blind  Worker 

SIMON  HOFFMAN 

Sti’diks  of  the  labor  market  in  the  of  limploymcnt  Security  defined  the 


New  York  metropolitan  area,  by  the 
New  York  State  Employment  Service 
and  Federation  Employment  Service  of 
New  York  City,  have  established  the 
fact  that  business  and  industry  usually 
consider  the  worker  over  45  years  of  age 
as  “old.”  This  fact  can  be  corroborated 
on  any  day  by  a  simple  perusal  of  the 
newspaper  want  ads  for  job  seekers.  A 
survey  of  several  hundred  firms  by  the 
New  York  State  Joint  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Aging,  has  conclusively 
verified  that  almost  40  jier  cent  of  the 
firms  surveyed  admitted  that  they  set 
up  arbitrary  maximuin  age  limits  “above 
which  new  employees  are  not  hired.”* 
However,  there  is  some  recognition 
that  considering  a  worker  “old”  does 
vary  with  the  industry  and  the  occupa- 
pation.  “A  retail  specialty  salesman  may 
experience  re-employment  difficulty  at 
age  or  younger.  Yet  a  salesman  in  a 
wholesale  field  may  have  no  trouble 
finding  and  holding  a  job  at  55  or  even 
()o.  In  the  needle  trade,  a  lloor  girl  is 
‘old’  at  40.  Yet  a  pattern  maker  of  65  is 
often  jjreferred  to  a  ‘younger’  worker.”^ 

Ehus  the  age  at  which  a  worker  is 
considered  old  industrially  “depends 
heavily  upon  the  kind  and  degree  of 
skills,  the  industry,  jirevailing  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  local  labor  market,  type  and 
strength  of  unioni/ation  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  qualifications  of  the  individual 
job  seeker.”^ 

It  was  in  recognition  of  the  broadness 
of  this  problem  that  the  Federal  Bureau 


older  worker  as  that  applicant  who  “en¬ 
counters  difficidty  in  getting  or  holding 
a  job  principally  because  of  age  or 
characteristics  ordinarily  associated  with 
age.”' 

In  short,  our  generalized  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  “older”  person  as  having  di¬ 
minished  speed,  strength,  vision  and 
hearing  is  generally  interpreted  as:  this 
older  person,  simply  because  of  age,  has 
too  greatly  deteriorated  to  warrant  con¬ 
sidering  him  for  a  job  for  which  he  is 
applying.  Fhe  individual  suffers  to  bear 
the  load  of  mass  statistics  without  re¬ 
gard  to  his  own  skill,  ability  and  work 
capacity.  Fhe  mere  ticking  off  of  birth¬ 
days,  his  chronological  age,  has  thus 
made  him  vocationally  handicapj>ed.^ 

So,  too,  the  blind  have  been  viewed 
from  a  stereotyped  frame  of  reference — 
the  blind  beggar,  helpless,  dependent. 

Perhaps  as  many  as  one  in  four  of 
those  consitlered  blind,  are  totally  with¬ 
out  vision.  Others  may  have  some  vision 
varying  from  ability  to  perceive  light, 
through  a  wide  realm  of  increasing  vis¬ 
ual  efficiency  up  to  ability  to  read  news- 
])aper  headlines — the  20/200  top  of  the 
range  of  “legal  blindness.”  Still  others 
may  approach  the  normal  visual  acuity 
of  20/20  but  suffer  a  greatly  restricted 
field  of  vision — as  tunnel  vision — and 
also  be  considered  “legally  blind.”  Latest 
“guesstimates”  of  population  who  are 
within  the  definition  of  “legal  blind¬ 
ness”  exceeds  ^oS.ooo.'’*  'Fhe  Federal 
Office  of  \'ocational  Rehabilitation  cites 
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25  per  cent  as  a  “reasonable  figure”  of 
employable  blind  persons.  This  would 
mean  over  75,000  blind  persons.  That 
same  agency  has  used  an  estimate  of 
less  than  25,000  as  a  rough  indication  of 
the  number  who  are  actually  employed. 
This  figure  is  based  on  the  number  of 
blind  persons  rehabilitated  in  recent 
years  umler  the  state-federal  program  of 
vocational  rehabilitation.  This  leaves 
more  than  50,000  blind  persons  consid¬ 
ered  employable  “for  whom  the  employ¬ 
ment  field  is  narrowed  not  only  by  the 
limitations  imposed  by  blindness,  but 
also  by  the  lack  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  seeing  public  in  the  produc¬ 
tive  powers  of  the  blind.” 

Drs.  Lancaster  and  Foote,  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  have  estimated  that  each 
year  an  additional  22,o(X)  persons  have 
their  visual  acuity  reduced  below  20/ 
200.  They  state  that  “blindness  is  a 
major  public  health  problem,  not 
merely  because  of  its  incidence,  but  also 
because  the  blind  man  or  woman  does 
I  not  die  soon,  as  does  the  victim  of  can¬ 
cer,  but  lives  on  for  many  years,  often 
partly  or  wholly  dependent  on  others. 
This  fact  makes  blindness  of  great  eco¬ 
nomic,  as  well  as  humanitarian  signifi¬ 
cance.”*’ 

.\bout  10  per  cent  of  our  total  popu¬ 
lation  is  over  age  65.  However,  50  per 
cent  of  our  blind  people  are  65^  or  over 
and  75  per  cent  are  45  years  or  older. 

Thus,  the  blind  older  person  seeking 
employment  has  two  strikes  against  him 
imposed  by  our  cultural  stereotypes  or 
stumbling  blocks.  This  is  offset  in  part 
by  a  growing  cultural  aid  in  our  ever-in¬ 
creasing  hopeful  tendency  to  glorify  the 
worth  of  the  individual  and  to  max¬ 
imize  his  opportunities. 

Let  us  then  weigh  in  balance  the 
facts  alM)ut  the  older  worker  and  the 
blind  worker.  T  he  most  common  rea¬ 
son  given  lor  not  hiring  an  older  person 


is  the  prejudgment,  “they  do  not  turnj' 
out  as  much  work  as  a  younger  worker.” 
Sometimes  it  is  stated  and  other  times 
implied,  that  the  worker  beyond  45 
years  of  age  has  slowed  down  so  much 
that  he  rvill  be  prone  to  more  accidents, 
lateness  and  absenteeism.  These  assump¬ 
tions  are  as  a  seqiiitar  from  factual 
medical  data.  Carlson  and  Steiglitz  have 
described  the  physiologic  changes  in  the 
older  person  as; 

—  slowing  down  of  metabolism,  cell 
growth  and  repair; 

—  gradual  decrease  in  tissue  elasticity; 

—  decreased  speed,  strength  and  endur¬ 
ance  of  skeletal,  neuromuscular  reac¬ 
tions; 

—  progressive  degeneration  and  atro¬ 
phy  of  nervous  system;  impairment  of 
vision,  hearing,  attention,  memory  and 
mental  balance. 

The  authors  add  that  these  changes  are 
gradual.  They  might  have  also  added 
that  these  changes  may  vary  greatly 
from  individual  to  individual. 

Ideas  About  Employment 
Characteristics  Are  Changing 

In  other  words,  the  factual  medical 
data  descriptive  of  the  older  population 
may  not  be  very  accurate  at  important 
points  in  describing  that  selective  group 
of  older  workers  who  by  reason  of  their 
physiological  and  psychological  health 
are  alive  anti  are  strongly  motivated  to 
continue  to  work.  Further  evidence  of 
the  selectivity  of  this  group  is  borne  out 
by  recent  inilustry  surveys  of  character¬ 
istics  of  the  older  worker.  In  the  Des¬ 
mond  Committee  survey,  in  the  New 
York  area,  three-quarters  of  the  firms 
reportetl  that  their  oltler  workers  pro¬ 
duced  as  much  as  the  younger  workers. 
A  National  .Association  of  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  survey  noted  that  one  third  of  the 
reporting  firms  indicated  that  their 
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older  workers  turned  out  a  higher  quan¬ 
tity  of  work.  The  majority  even  stated 
that  the  quality  of  the  older  person’s 
was  superior.  Similar  facts  were  reported 
about  the  productivity  of  the  blind 
worker.  Several  other  surveys  of  busi¬ 
ness,  industry  and  Civil  Service  reported 
that  Ixjth  groups,  the  blind  and  the 
older  worker,  had  lower  rates  of  absen¬ 
teeism,  lateness,  accidents  and  turnover 
than  that  of  the  younger,  non-impaired 
workers.  The  survey  also  cited  the  fol¬ 
lowing  favorable  employment  charac¬ 
teristics  of  these  two  groups;  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  exjjerience  and  judgment 
from  long  maintained  skills,  increased 
loyalty  and  calmness,  better  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  accuracy,  less  distraction,  less 
wastage  and  "greater  persistence  and 
endurance  in  the  long  steady  grind  of 
competitive  existence.”  I  here  was  also 
frequent  mention  of  such  positive  atti¬ 
tudes  as:  more  deiiendable,  responsible, 
careful,  diligent  and  conscientious. 

It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that 
when  we  are  concerned  with  the  em- 
])loyment  of  the  blind  older  worker,  as 
when  we  are  concerned  with  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  any  member  of  any  other 
group,  we  are  able  to  serve  that  indi¬ 
vidual  best  and  also  serve  the  prospec¬ 
tive  employer  best  when  we  consider 
that  person  strictly  as  an  individual. 
What  is  the  totality  of  his  ability,  limi¬ 
tations  and  compensations,  his  experi¬ 
ence,  his  motivation  toward  work  and 
the  other  factors  in  the  personality 
configuration  that  may  be  related  to 
work  tolerance,  work  habits  and  inde¬ 
pendence  striving? 

V 

Twin  Circumstances  of  Blindness  and 
Age  Augment  Worker's  Problems 

The  older  worker  who  has  become 
blind  later  in  life  as  a  result  of  the  de¬ 
teriorative  process  of  aging,  suffers  an 
even  more  acute  attack  iqjon  his  self¬ 
esteem  and  independence  needs.  His 
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savings  are  exhausted  all  too  soon  on 
his  necessary  medical  care  and  he  is 
then  economically  dependent  upon  his 
spouse,  his  children,  his  relatives,  or  the 
community.  This  can  be  a  devastating 
blow  to  the  ego  of  a  man  who  has  lieen 
the  breadwinner  and  head-of-the-house 
for  ‘p)  years  or  more.  W^hen  added  to 
this  loss  of  family  and  social  status  and 
income  there  is  also  marked  restriction 
of  social  and  physical  mobility,  due  to 
impaired  vision,  the  traumatic  effect 
can  be  completely  immobilizing.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  many  succumb  to  a 
resigned  acceptance  of  dependency, 
rhe  tridy  selective  few  who  desire  and 
make  use  of  rehabilitation  services  man¬ 
ifest  strong  motivation  and  verv  strong 
independence  strivings. 

How  a  person  sees  himself  and  makes 
use  of  himself  is  perhaps  a  kev  to  his 
motivation.  Our  responsibility,  in  all 
of  the  counseling  professions,  is  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  help  the  client  see  himself  and 
use  himself  in  a  constructive,  partici¬ 
pating,  contributing  and  making-use-of- 
his-abilities  manner. 

Adequate  service  to  the  blind  older 
worker  can  only  be  considered  in  terms 
of  intensified  individual  treatment.  The 
Guild’s  rehabilitation  team  uses  the 
s|jecialized  skills  of  the  social  worker, 
orientation  instructor,  vocational  coun¬ 
selor,  recreational  and  occupational 
therapists,  and  medical  and  |)sychiatric 
considtants.  Each  one  contributes  in 
formulating  the  diagnosis  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  plan.  We  must  start  with  a  clear 
picture  of  the  client’s  physical,  mental 
and  emotional  health.  Next  we  need  a 
;  fidl  appraisal  of  his  vocational  assets 
and  liabilities.  Then  comes  the  voca¬ 
tional  counseling  in  w'hich  client  and 
counselor  together  decide  on  his  “readi¬ 
ness”  for  placement  or  the  prior  need 
for  re-training  in  his  former  occupation 
or  training  for  new  job  skills  or  evalua¬ 
tion  and  pre-vocational  training  for  in 
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creased  ability  and  independence  in  per¬ 
sonal  care  and  self-travel. 

The  older  blind  worker  brings  some 
special  problems  to  the  vocational  coun¬ 
selor — and  special  techniques  need  to 
be  developed  to  deal  with  them.  Some 
lack  the  know-how  or  fortitude  to  carry 
on  an  aggressive  job-hunting  campaign. 
Unfortunately,  some  placement  counse¬ 
lors  for  the  blind  insist  that  no  blind 
person  should  ever  attempt  direct  em¬ 
ployer  contacts  on  his  own  behalf.  How¬ 
ever,  as  our  service  is  really  individual¬ 
ized,  we  do  find  some  blind  persons  at 
every  age  level  who  with  counselng 
help,  can  wage  an  intelligent,  successful 
job-hunting  campaign. 

The  following  case  illustrations  briefly 
summarize  the  developments  and  re¬ 
sults  of  many  hours  of  intensive  coun¬ 
seling  and  activity.  These  few  have 
l)ecn  selected  to  point  up  some  of  the 
specialized  services  that  were  needed. 

Mr.  .\.  at  53  had  been  out  of  work 
for  three  years.  Before  that  he  had  al¬ 
most  30  years  of  exjserience  as  an  ac¬ 
countant  and  comptroller.  .Although 
considered  blind,  he  could  do  close 
visual  work  for  45  minutes  of  each  hour 
if  he  could  spend  the  remaining  15 
minutes  in  less  visually  demanding  ac¬ 
tivity.  His  ophthalmologist  suggested 
that  Mr.  .A’s  feeling  of  strain  should  be 
his  guide.  We  arrived  at  a  job  goal  of 
small  office  manager.  Three  years  of 
unemployment  had  so  depleted  Mr.  A’s 
confidence  that  he  felt  he  could  not  job- 
hunt — the  counselor  must  find  a  job 
for  him.  However,  in  appraising  his 
assets,  we  pointed  up  his  fine  appear¬ 
ance,  intelligence  and  gocxl  sjzeaking 
manner.  In  a  series  of  contacts  we  “role- 
played”  the  employment  interview  un¬ 
til  he  found  convincing  words  to  de¬ 
scribe  his  abilities  in  a  |x>sitive  manner. 
Jk),  much  encouraged,  he  started  job 
hunting  and  subsequently  found  an  of¬ 
fice  manager  position  where  in  a  pericxl 


of  18  months,  his  earnings  increased 
from  S65.<k)  to  $  1 00.00  per  week. 

Mrs.  B.,  age  57,  had  worked  for  40 
years  as  a  finisher-inspector  on  ladies’ 
garments.  When  her  vision  diminished 
to  20/200,  she  felt  severely  threatened 
by  prospects  of  unprcxluctive  uselessness 
ancl  public  welfare  support.  In  a  short 
pericxl  of  retraining,  she  learned  how'  to 
arrange  her  work  lighting  advanta¬ 
geously,  and  to  use  a  light  paper  back¬ 
ground  when  finishing  dark  garments 
and  a  dark  background  for  light  gar¬ 
ments.  With  these  practical  aids,  Mrs. 
B.  found  that  she  could  compete  pro¬ 
ductively.  Counseling  coincident  with 
her  retraining  hel|>ed  her  reassess  her 
abilities  and  build  up  her  confidence  to 
job  hunt  again.  In  continued  contact 
with  the  counselor  during  job  hunting, 
Mrs.  B.  learned  to  merchandise  her 
skills  effectively.  .Although  the  garment 
trades  are  quite  seasonal,  Mrs.  B.  has 
been  readily  able  to  move  on  to  a  new 
shop  shortly  after  her  present  one  com¬ 
pletes  its  production  schedule.  — 
Mr.  E.  is  an  alert,  active  man  of  63. 
.A  reduction  of  his  vision  just  below 
20/200  compelled  him  to  give  up  his 
usual  trade  of  power  sewing  machine 
operator  on  men’s  clothing.  Employers 
in  this  industry  refused  to  hire  Mr.  E. 
for  other  less  visually  demanding  jobs 
because  of  his  age.  In  interviews  with 
Mr.  E.,  we  develojx'd  an  intensive  job- 
hunting  campaign  in  which  he  woidd 
be  active.  His  wife  would  help  him  read 
newspaper  want  ads  that  he  could  fol¬ 
low  up.  .A  plan  was  also  set  up  for  him 
to  contact  the  public  and  private  em¬ 
ployment  agencies.  He  needed  much 
supportive  help  to  continue  job  hunt¬ 
ing  after  meeting  rebuff  and  rejection. 
Within  five  weeks  a  private  employ¬ 
ment  agency  referred  XIr,  E.  to  a  job  as 
messenger  for  a  dental  laboratory  start¬ 
ing  at  $35.4x1  jier  week.  .At  the  end  of 
one  month  his  energy  and  interest  in 
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his  job  were  rewarded  with  a  raise  to 
S40.00  per  week.  This  financial  raise, 
however,  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
tremendous  raise  in  his  self-esteem  at 
his  success  in  being  able  to  go  to  the 
labor  market  and  get  a  job  that  would 
enaltle  him  to  work  in  the  normal 
community. 

Mr.  F.,  aged  53,  had  owned  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  ojjerated  a  number  of  small 
businesses.  He  came  to  the  Guild  after 
having  lost  all  the  vision  of  his  right 
eye  and  had  had  the  vision  of  his  left 
eye  reduced  to  20/ kk)  with  only  a  very 
restricted  central  field.  Although  his 
wife  was  currently  working,  he  was  very 
anxious  to  return  to  his  former  more 
satisfying  status  of  breadwinner.  In 
vocational  appraisal,  we  agreed  that 
although  his  vision  was  seriously  im¬ 
paired,  he  retained  enough  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  exjjerience  to  attempt  retraining 
for  a  selected  business  endeavor.  Mr. 
F.’s  retjuest  for  business  planning  assist¬ 
ance  came  very  shortly  after  someone 
had  contactetl  the  Guild  about  his  will¬ 
ingness  to  sell  a  small  vending  stand 
located  in  an  industrial  and  commercial 
building  that  was  netting  the  operator 
only  S35.(k)  per  week.  Fhe  Guild  voca¬ 
tional  counselor  and  Mr.  F.,  after  in¬ 
dependent  stutly  of  this  location,  felt 
that  here  was  op|K)rtunity  for  better 
potential  earnings.  .\  Guild  no-interest 
Itusiness  loan  was  arranged  to  help  Mr. 
F.  purchase  this  vending  stand.  His  out¬ 
going  personality  and  business  acumen 
enabled  Mr.  F.  to  increase  his  w'eekly 
take-home  to  over  $ioo.(K)  jrer  week.  He 
repaiil  his  loan  to  the  Guild  in  less  than 
the  time  originally  planned. 

Complications  Due  to 
Additional  Disabilities 

For  many  blind  people  in  their  60’s 
and  70’s  who  request  vocational  services 
of  the  Guild,  there  is  very  little  or  no 


reality  of  the  possibility  of  their  being 
re-employed  in  regidar  industry,  be¬ 
cause  of  additional  disabilities  beyond 
that  of  age  and  blindness.  There  are 
cardiacs  with  full  or  limited  work  toler¬ 
ance  in  selected  work  situations,  some  .j 
with  marked  auditory  impairment  and 
others  with  emotional  or  psychological 
problems  who  cannot  put  up  with  the 
rigors  of  competing  in  industry.  Some 
of  these  individuals  may  still  be  capable 
of  achieving  the  norms  of  competitive 
production,  w'hile  many  of  the  others 
may  be  capable  of  reaching  only  50  per 
cent  of  the  comjretitive  standards. 

1  he  workshops  of  the  New  York  Guild 
for  the  Jewish  Blind  are  rehabilitation 
oriented.  Depending  upon  the  totality 
of  each  individual’s  need  and  abilities, 
he  may  be  helped  to  prepare  for  return 
to  the  normal  work  community  or  he 
may  be  otfered  long  range  employment 
opportunity  in  the  Guild’s  workshops. 

For  this  latter  group,  the  opjxrrtunity 
to  return  to  work  is  regarded  by  them 
as  returning  regularity,  purpose  and 
meaning  to  their  lives.  They  can  again 
be  useful  and  productive  within  the 
limits  of  their  ability.  Fhey  can  again 
enjoy  at  least  a  partial,  if  not  a  full, 
measure  of  independence. 

Mr.  Z.,  now  70  years  of  age,  had  Iteen 
a  power  sewing  machine  operator  for 
over  50  years.  Since  becoming  blind,  he 
had  been  wasting  his  time,  getting  up 
late  in  the  morning,  not  caring  much 
about  shaving  or  personal  cleanliness, 
sitting  forlornly  around  the  house  and 
doing  nothing  but  building  up  strained 
relations  with  his  wife,  and  arguing 
with  her  over  jxjcket  money.  On  one  of 
his  visits  to  the  hospital  clinic  for  his 
tardiac  condition,  the  hospital  social 
worker  suggested  he  might  contact  the 
Guild  for  help  with  adjustment  to 
blindness  and  other  activities  to  CKCupy 
his  attention.  In  asking  for  work  Mr.  Z. 
did  not  know  what  he  could  do.  He  was 
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very  willing  to  go  to  work  on  the  light 
assembly  and  packing  operations  in  the 
Guild’s  contract  shop.  The  earnings  for 
his  part-time  work  came  to  $10.00  to 
S15.00  per  week,  but  how  much  this 
opportunity  to  work  meant  to  him 
seemed  quite  clear  when  he  said,  “Now 
I  have  something  to  look  forward  to 
every  day.  I  get  up  on  time,  eat  my 
meals  at  a  regular  hour  and  don’t  have 
to  argue  with  my  wife  over  money  for 
cigarettes.’’ 

Mrs.  r.,  age  62,  had  become  very 
tense  and  nervous  from  her  very  long, 
slow  journey  to  escape  the  persecutions 
and  wars  in  Europe.  The  caseworker 
attempted  to  help  her  express  and  un¬ 
derstand  her  feelings  about  her  eye 
condition  and  its  limitations.  However, 
in  view  of  the  complications  of  both  a 
language  and  emotional  problem,  she 
showed  little  progress  in  rehabilitation 
until  after  she  started  a  program  of 
training  in  hand  sewing  operations.  Her 
fine  performance  in  training  warranted 
placing  her  in  the  Guild  doll  shop  as  a 
hand  sewer  and  wig  maker.  While  there, 
she  has  been  able  to  earn  enough  to 
completely  support  herself.  There  is 
strong  indication  that  the  positive  feel¬ 
ings  of  usefulness  and  the  actual  eco¬ 
nomic  independence  that  her  job  pro¬ 
vides  has  kept  her  from  possible  suicide. 

These  clients  who  have  w’orked  most 
of  their  lives,  keej>  telling  us  how  im¬ 
portant  it  is  for  them  to  Ije  able  to  work 
again  to  be  useful,  productive  and  in¬ 
dependent. 

For  the  blind  older  worker  with  ad¬ 
ditional  disabilities,  we  have  found  that 
many  can  function  productively  in  a 
sheltered  work  environment.  For  many, 
their  special  needs  require  more  pa¬ 
tience,  time  and  special  techniques,  to 


enable  them  to  learn  the  new  work 
tasks.  They  also  require  more  emotional 
support  and  encouragement  during 
their  training  period.  Counseling  in  the 
training  situation  has  provided  a  much 
better  reality  basis  for  helping  them 
evaluate  their  abilities,  their  goals  and 
their  satisfactions. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  paper  in  bring¬ 
ing  light  to  some  misconceptions,  in 
describing  some  attempts  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  the  blind  older  worker, 
may  encourage  further  research  and  in¬ 
terest  so  that  this  very  large  part  of  the 
blind  popidation  might  be  served  more 
adequately  toward  attaining  goals  of  a 
meaningful  measure  of  self-support,  self¬ 
independence  and  self-esteem. 
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.^Ae  — The  Home  Teacher’s 

Challenge 

Gretta  Griffis 


I  nF.  WORD  “cH.\LLf;NGE”  ill  the  title  of 
this  paper  was  used  purposefully.  To 
me,  a  challenge  means  that  a  goal  lies 
ahead  of  us,  but  it  has  not  been  reached. 
It  means  that  we  are  on  our  way,  but 
have  not  arrived.  C^ertainly  our  work 
with  those  of  our  clients  in  the  older  age 
group  falls  into  this  category.  Fhe  chal¬ 
lenge  for  us  as  home  teachers  lies  in 
helping  the  aging  blind  to  develop  in¬ 
terest  in  an  activity  or  a  person,  or  a 
group,  and  to  use  his  skills  and  po¬ 
tentialities. 

In  order  to  do  this  most  efficiently, 
there  are  a  few  principles  which  we 
should  always  keep  in  mind,  (i)  It  is 
important  for  us  to  know  as  much  as 
|>ossible  about  the  background  of  our 
client,  environment,  psychological,  emo¬ 
tional,  economic,  and  medical.  (2)  There 
are  certain  problems  common  to  all 
older  people.  (3)  I'he  most  recent  think¬ 
ing  indicates  that  the  greatest  single 
problem  of  the  aging  is  fear  of  l>eing 
alone  in  the  world.  The  factor  of  blind¬ 
ness  very  materially  increases  this  fear, 
which  is  often  devastating.  (4)  \Ve  can¬ 
not  consider  our  client  as  an  isolated 
individual.  He  is  a  part  of  his  family 
or  its  substitute. 

Four  Groups 

I  feel  the  older  clients  with  whom  I 
have  worked  fall  into  four  different 
groups.  I  say  this,  fully  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  categorizing  human  beings. 

First:  There  are  those  who  can  ac¬ 
complish  mtich,  are  aware  of  their  abil¬ 
ity  and  use  it  to  its  fullest. 


Second:  In  this  group  we  find  those 
wlio  could  make  for  themselves  a  full 
and  happy  life,  but  who  seem  unable  to 
do  so.  I  have  found  this  group  the  most 
trying — perhaps,  I  should  say,  the  great¬ 
est  “challenge.”  Their  trouble  seems  due 
in  some  cases  to  a  negative  attitude. 

Third:  These  are  those  who  do  lack 
capacity,  either  physical  or  mental,  to 
accomplish  much  but  have  an  over¬ 
whelming  desire  to  do  so — a  desire 
which  makes  them  incapable  of  facing 
their  true  situation. 

Fourth:  Fhe  last  group  are  those 
whose  physical  or  mental  capacities,  or 
both,  have  been  deteriorated  by  the  ag¬ 
ing  process  and  chronic  illness  to  a  point 
where  they  can  no  longer  make  new  ad¬ 
justments.  Fhey  are  quite  aware  of  their 
limitations;  they  face  them  squarely  and 
make  the  most  of  what  is  left. 

Special  Requirements  of  Older  People 

I  have  come  to  enjoy  working  and 
know'ing  older  people,  and  thinking 
through  the  material  for  this  paper  has 
done  much  to  enhance  my  feeling  about 
them.  They  need  understanding.  It 
takes  patience,  infinite  patience  to  work 
w'ith  them;  it  takes  a  warm  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  heart;  and  it  takes  a  sense  of 
humor — all  of  these,  to  help  them  de¬ 
velop  interests  and  activities  which  will 
be  important  to  them  and  fill  the  gaps 
in  their  lives.  But  experience  has  shown 
me  that  it  is  worth  the  effort. 

I'o  do  the  best  job  with  our  aging 
clients  one  must  feel  unhurried.  Their 
rate  of  learning  is  considerably  slower. 
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They  become  upset  more  easily,  and  be¬ 
ing  hurried  is  a  more  serious  obstacle  to 
their  progress  than  it  might  be  to  a 
younger  blind  person. 

As  with  all  clients,  but  even  more  so 
with  the  aging  group,  it  is  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  learn  as  much  as  jxissible 
about  them  before  going  far  with  the 
teaching  process.  ^Ve  home  teachers  too 
often  teach  skills  and  forget  that  we  are 
teaching  people.  There  are  as  many 
ways  of  teaching  braille,  for  example,  as 
there  are  people  to  be  taught. 

It  is  of  utmost  importance  to  have  a 
picture  of  the  client’s  general  physical 
and  eye  condition  because  these  con¬ 
ditions  have  an  important  bearing  on 
what  we  can  expect  of  the  client  and 
how  we  work  with  him. 

For  example,  if  the  client  has  glau¬ 
coma  one  can  expect  a  person  who  is 
somewhat  tense,  restle.ss,  and  has  diffi¬ 
culty  in  concentrating.  'Fhis  eye  condi¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  a  general  effect  on 
the  whole  bodily  functioning. 

Often,  blindness  among  the  older 
group  is  caused  by  diabetes.  When  we 
know  this  to  be  true  of  a  client,  we 
should  in  general  lower  our  expecta¬ 
tions,  because  one  of  the  effects  of  this 
disease  may  be  damage  to  muscular 
structure,  w’hich  has  an  imjjortant  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  use  of  the  fingers.  .Some  au¬ 
thorities  feel,  when  working  with  a  dia¬ 
betic,  that  one  should  add  ten  years  to 
the  chronological  age  in  estimating 
what  the  person  is  capable  of  doing. 

Often  high  blood  pressure  is  present. 
With  these  people  one  is  particularly 
careful  to  keep  the  pace  of  work  very 
slow.  However,  with  some  aging  clients, 
it  is  important  to  push  them.  I’hey  have 
lost  confidence  in  themselves;  they  have 
not  only  grown  old,  with  all  that  this 
implies,  but  they  have  lost  their  sight, 
which  is  piling  one  thing  upon  another. 
The  very  fact  that  you  push  them  often 
indicates  to  them  that  they  do  still  have 


some  capabilities  left.  \  worker  must 
know  when  pushing  is  advisable  and 
w'hen  it  is  not.  In  cases  involving  high 
blood  pressure,  it  is  wise  to  be  pretty 
relaxed  about  things.  This  is  also  true 
in  cases  involving  glaucoma.  Of  course, 
there  are  other  situations  when  one 
should  not  push  the  client,  but  we  shall 
come  to  them  later. 

Neurological  disturbances  and  brain 
damage  of  all  kinds  are  im|x>rtant  in 
evaluating  what  the  client  can  do.  I'he 
client  who  has  suffered  a  stroke  is  a 
pretty  poor  teaching  bet,  no  matter  how 
much  you  try  to  do  with  him.  Possibly 
some  of  you  can  cite  cases  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  but  for  the  most  part,  I  believe, 
my  statement  will  hold.  Brain  damage 
of  any  kind  is  something  which  will  af¬ 
fect  what  the  client  can  do  physically 
and  his  attitude  toward  what  is  being 
done.  Hope  of  emotional  orientation  is 
pretty  slim. 

I  am  sure  there  are  other  physical  con¬ 
ditions  which  I  might  mention  which 
have  a  bearing  on  our  work  with  this 
group  of  clients,  because  as  {people  be¬ 
come  oltler  the  rate  of  all  kinds  of  physi¬ 
cal  disabilities  increases  rapidly.  'Fhere 
are  heart  conditions,  loss  of  hearing, 
arthritis,  etc. 

Emotional  and  psychological  prob¬ 
lems  often  stand  in  the  way  of  our  doing 
the  best  teaching  job.  It  is  important 
to  be  aware  of  these,  even  though,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  medical  problems,  it  is 
often  impossible  to  do  anything  about 
them.  .Sometimes  we  can;  so  it  becomes 
important  for  us  to  know'  with  what  we 
are  dealing. 

Circumstances  Attendant 
Upon  Age  and  Blindness 

Too  often  older  people  are  taken  over 
by  their  families  or  others.  I'oo  often 
blind  j>eople  are  taken  over  by  others, 
w'ho  want  to  do  all  the  planning  and 
doing  for  them.  When  you  have  both. 
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in  combination,  heaven  help  the  older 
blind  jjerson.  He  hasn’t  a  chance.  De¬ 
prived  of  his  independence,  he  loses  his 
grip. 

'I'he  families  who  are  doing  this  tak¬ 
ing  over,  even  though  it  is  done  with 
the  very  best  of  intentions,  are  creating 
for  themselves  a  situation  which  will 
prove  to  be  an  unhappy  one  for  both 
client  and  family.  Many  times  it  is  diffi- 
cidt  for  us  home  teachers  to  do  anything 
to  prevent  this  kind  of  situation,  since 
too  often  we  are  not  called  in  until  the 
tangle  is  so  bad  that  either  client  or 
family,  or  both,  arc  so  upset  that  they 
turn  to  an  outsider  for  help.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  again  too  often,  they  think  we 
home  teachers  carry  an  Aladdin’s  lamp 
which  will  solve  all  the  unhappiness  in 
the  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
do  (ome  times  when  others  shoidd 
take  over  to  some  degree.  'I'here  does 
come  a  time  when  the  combination  of 
loss  of  sight,  advanced  age,  and  other 
physical  illness,  with  the  problems 
which  (Dine  with  all  three,  is  over¬ 
whelming.  rhere  may  have  to  be  a  brief 
period  of  a  kind  of  psychological  shock 
therapy,  but  here  too  one  should  be  cau¬ 
tious  in  its  use,  because,  if  used  at  the 
wrong  time  and  in  the  wrong  way,  it 
could  cause  further  retreat.  I'liis  pericxl 
shoidd  be  as  brief  as  possible,  only  long 
enough  to  get  the  jierson  functioning. 

V’ears  of  experience  have  taught  me  to 
be  cautious  in  my  criticism  of  the  family 
of  the  older  blind  jjerson.  \Vhile  1  do 
feel  for  him,  and  understand  that  his 
frustration  is  almost  unbearable,  the 
hostility  which  results  from  his  frustra¬ 
tion  is  not  so  easy  for  the  others  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact.  It  is  easy 
for  us  as  workers  to  reject  the  irritable, 
crtKhety,  old  client,  or  the  family  who 
shows  hostility  toward  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  do  not  want  to  over¬ 
identify  with  either  the  client  or  the 
family.  This  takes  self-understanding 
and  professional  insight  into  the  situa¬ 


tion  with  its  many  ramifications.  We  as 
home  teachers  can  help  our  client  find 
new  interests  and  teach  him  new  skills 
which  will  relieve  a  little  of  his  frus¬ 
tration  and  thus  take  some  of  the  ten¬ 
sion  out  (jf  the  situation. 

Wdienever  possible,  we  home  teachers 
can  do  a  real  service  by  turning  over  all 
decisions  to  the  client,  and  suggesting  to 
the  family — providing  the  opportunity 
presents  itself — that  they  do  likewise. 
Often  when  I  go  to  see  clients,  they  in¬ 
sist  I  take  the  responsibility  for  what 
they  are  going  to  do.  This  I  generally 
refuse  to  do.  I  may  help  them  come  to 
a  decision,  but  the  final  decision  is 
theirs. 

I  wish  1  might  share  with  you  the 
growing  experience  which  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  paper  has  brought  to  me.  It 
has  meant  soid-searching  in  order  that 
I  might  share  what  I  have  learned,  and 
inevitably  it  has  brought  me  face  to  face 
with  many  of  my  mistakes.  Let  us  try  to 
learn  by  our  mistakes.  I  often  find  it 
helpful  to  think  through  a  home  visit, 
or  a  longer  span  of  work  with  a  client 
to  sec  what  I  have  done  which  has  failed 
to  bring  the  results  1  had  hoped  for. 
Often  one  can  find  the  mistakes  and  can 
change  methods. 

I  he  thoughtfid  worker  must — partic- 
idarly  in  dealing  with  the  older  group 
of  clients — work  out  the  fine  line  lie- 
tween  a  purely  itersonal  relationship 
w’ith  the  client  and  the  purely  profes¬ 
sional,  detached  one.  There  is  a  happy 
medium  where  one  is  l>oth  kinds  of  a 
person  at  the  same  time. 

Blindness  is  to  most  of  our  clients  an 
isolating  experience.  Cirowing  older  is 
often  an  isolating  experience.  \V’hen  we 
have  both  present,  the  person  feels  ut¬ 
terly  lost.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to 
get  these  people  to  leave  their  homes  for 
social  contacts.  Often  we  have  to  go 
along  with  plans  for  the  social  contacts 
coming  into  the  home.  I  had  not  been 
doing  home  teaching  very  long  before 
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1  learned  the  value  of  talking  about 
blindness  and  its  jiroblenis  over  the 
lunch  table. 

I  have  also  learned  that  getting  cli¬ 
ents — by  indirect  means — to  prepare  a 
bit  of  refreshments  for  me  has  been  a  be¬ 
ginning  step  toward  doing  more  cook¬ 
ing.  Feeling  the  acceptance  which  comes 
from  a  happy  relationship  with  the 
home  teacher  often  gives  the  timid  cli¬ 
ent  courage  to  step  forth  into  a  new 
and  strange  world.  Again  a  word  of 
caution.  These  social  affairs  can  be  fun 
lor  both  of  us  and  can  be  the  setting  for 
working  out  of  many  client  problems, 
but  there  must  be  limits.  AVith  some 
clients  such  practices  would  do  more 
harm  than  good.  I  feel  it  is  imperative 
that  one  have  enough  knowledge  of 
certain  casework  skills  to  permit  an 
awareness  of  the  kintl  of  j)erson  with 
whom  we  are  dealing. 

Reversal  of  Accustomed  Role 
Due  to  Age  and  Blindness. 

1  he  older  person  is  on  every  hand 
confronted  with  reversal  of  role.  Form¬ 
erly  he  was  the  head  of  the  household, 
the  breadwinner,  the  person  in  control 
of  his  own  affairs.  Now  he  has  to  depend 
on  someone  else  at  every  turn.  If,  as  a 
teacher,  you  are  at  all  permissive  so 
that  he  is  not  too  fearful  to  tell  you  so, 
he  will  soon  let  you  know  that  it  is 
difficult  to  submit  again  to  being  a  stu¬ 
dent  under  a  teacher — in  the  role  of  a 
follower  rather  than  that  of  a  leader. 
Insofar  as  I  possibly  can,  I  let  the  person 
be  the  leader,  only  insisting  on  taking 
over  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
instructional  purposes.  I  have  found 
that  homemakers  get  much  more  out  of 
cooking  lessons  if  conducted  like  neigh¬ 
borly  chats  over  the  hack  fence,  which 
puts  the  client  on  the  same  level  as  the 
teacher,  rather  than  my  being  the 
teacher  presiding  over  the  cooking  class 
in  the  kitchen  where  the  client  returns 


again  to  the  role  of  a  child  student.  I 
can  tell  you  that  these  “over-the-fence” 
chats  are  rarely  profitable  in  one  direc¬ 
tion  only.  If  you  have  set  for  yourself  a 
goal  in  your  contact  with  a  given  client 
and  hold  that  purpose  in  mind,  you  can 
be  pretty  informal  in  carrying  it  out. 

Due  to  poor  health,  social  isolation, 
loss  of  status,  loss  of  independence,  and 
related  reversal  of  role,  our  aging  clients 
often  feel  a  loss  of  confidence  in  them¬ 
selves.  They  feel  useless,  in  the  way, 
and  unwanted.  Often  this  is  all  too  true. 
.\s  they  learn  a  few  simple  skills,  some 
of  their  self-confidence  will  return. 
•Sometimes  they  can  learn  a  few  simple 
household  tasks  which  will  give  them  a 
jjlacc  in  the  family.  Encouraging  them 
to  make  beds,  do  dishes,  set  the  table, 
pare  vegetables,  and  other  household 
activities  may  well  be  a  beginning  step 
in  work  with  these  people. 

'Fo  have  a  healthy  personality  adjust¬ 
ment,  one  must  have  a  balance  between 
giving  to  life  and  getting  something 
from  life.  One  cannot  give  unless  one  is 
getting  .something  from  life.  To  our 
older  clients,  who  have  not  only  lost 
sight,  but  often  times  physical  and  men¬ 
tal  vigor:  who  have  lost  relatives  and 
friends  through  death  or  other  circum¬ 
stances,  and  lost  economic  indejiend- 
ence,  status  in  the  family  or  other  social 
group,  there  is  not  much  to  get  from 
life.  Often  through  our  warm  under¬ 
standing,  personal  interest,  instruction, 
at  times  even  concrete  gifts  on  appropri¬ 
ate  occasions,  we  home  teachers  can 
give  enough  to  carry  our  clients  over 
the  hump.  Often  times  the  goal  of  my 
work  with  these  |x.‘ople  is  quite  con¬ 
sciously  working  out  a  plan  by  which 
they  can  get  something  from  life. 

Recently  one  of  the  workers  in  the 
agency  with  which  I  am  connected 
asked  if  I  could  see  a  friend  of  hers.  Mrs. 
F'.,  who  is  76,  has  in  the  past  three  years 
lost  her  only  child,  a  tlaughter,  her  de¬ 
voted  husband,  and  much  of  her  sight. 
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she  is  paralyzed  emotionally  by  all 
that  has  happened  to  her.  Her  older 
friends  are  no  longer  living,  or  are 
equally  incapacitated,  and  her  younger 
friends  are  all  too  busy  with  their  own 
responsibilities  to  devote  much  time 
and  attention  to  her.  My  work  with 
Mrs.  F.  will  be  geared  to  convincing 
her  that  she  is  still  worth  something.  I 
shall  try  to  prove  to  her  that  she  can 
still  do  things  even  though  without 
sight.  1  shall,  most  important  of  all,  be 
a  warm,  giving  friend,  who  visits  her 
each  week  with  an  attempt  to  put  some¬ 
thing  vital  back  into  her  life  by  helping 
her  fiiul  a  new  anti  absorbing  interest. 
I  have  not  yet  seen  Mrs.  F.,  anti  do  not 
know  whether  my  efforts  will  be  success¬ 
ful  or  not.  Sometimes,  in  this  kind  of 
situation,  they  are  not;  sometimes  they 
are  partially;  but  if  they  are,  it  will 
take  time,  a  lot  of  it. 

.\  home  teacher  who  is  tarrying  a  case 
loatl  which  is  made  ujj  largely  of  older 
clients  can  often  come  to  feel  drained 
herself.  I  hese  people  take  so  much,  that 
in  ortler  to  tlo  a  really  gotnl  job  of  giv¬ 
ing  to  them,  she  or  he  must  have  some 
of  his  own  needs  satisfied.  An  agency 
administratitm  which  is  aware  of  this 
and  contributes  to  the  satisfaction  of 
these  neetls,  will  gain  much  in  return 
by  increased  efficiency  of  its  workers. 

1  must  confess  1  have  omitted  some  of 
my  unsolved  questions  about  the  aging. 

Fhere  must  be  something  which  can 
reach  those  who  now  seem  unreachable. 
1  feel  sure  ten  years  from  now  someone 
will  have  tome  up  with  answers  which 
will  guide  us  to  incentives  where  now 
there  seems  to  be  none.  For  instance, 
what  does  one  give  the  older  man  to 
keep  him  busy  when  he  is  weary  of 
listening  to  the  Falking  Book  and  radio; 
when  he  cannot  learn  braille;  when 
leather  work  and  metal  work  do  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  him;  and  he  is  not  sufficiently 
skillful  to  do  more  complicated  jobs? 


Perhaps  many  of  you  have  the  answers. 

I  have  come  to  thoroughly  enjoy 
working  with  my  older  family.  They 
like  this  description  of  them.  They  like 
me  to  rate  their  work  by  playing  games 
of  giving  them  imaginary  different 
colored  stars  according  to  how  well 
their  work  was  done.  In  many  ways  thev 
are  like  children;  but  they  are  not  actu¬ 
ally.  They  arc  adults  whose  opportuni¬ 
ties  have  become  limited.  What  new 
opportunities  can  we  home  teachers 
help  them  find? 

Perha|)s,  you  would  have  liked  hav¬ 
ing  more  concrete  suggestions  of  teach¬ 
ing  methods  and  materials.  I  wish  I 
could  give  them  to  you.  I  cannot.  I  have 
no  pat  answer.  Each  situation  is  a  situa¬ 
tion  unto  itself.  I  would  not  say  that 
none  of  the  older  clients  can  learn 
braille.  1  have  found  leather  work  to  be 
generally  the  most  satisfying.  It  would 
be  a  woiulerful  help  if  the  leather  gootls 
companies  would  co-operate  with  us 
home  teachers  by  keeping  styles  and 
kinds  of  gootls  up  to  date. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  emphasize 
that  just  as  blind  people  cannot  be 
lumped  into  one  group,  so  our  older 
clients  cannot  be  looked  iqjon  as  being 
alike  because  they  are  over  65.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  we  home 
teachers  know  the  physical,  emotional, 
cultural,  economic,  and  psychological 
factors  that  go  into  each  situation,  and 
their  meaning.  It  is  important  that  we 
know  enough  about  all  these  aspects  of 
human  experience  to  do  a  good  job  of 
evaluating  our  client.  If  we  do  not  know 
with  what  we  are  dealing,  we  can  miss 
fire  in  a  way  which  leaves  the  client  im- 
hel}jed  in  spite  of  our  having  spent 
much  time  and  much  community  money 
in  his  liehalf.  I  wish  1  might  elaborate 
more  here  on  each  of  these  aspects,  but 
each  of  them  would  furnish  material 
for  a  paper  in  itself. 
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New  York  Association  Faces 
Challenge  of  the  Preschool  Child 

I  MARIAN  HELD 


Thf  i’Rivai  k  ac.knciks  for  tlie  blind  are 
faced  today  with  a  growing  and  tremen¬ 
dous  resimnsibility  for  their  services  to 
vcrv  young  blind  children.  I  was  asked 
to  describe  otir  preschool  program  to 
illustrate  bow  we  are  attempting  to  meet 
this  new  situation.  I'he  Lighthouse 
which,  as  vou  know,  is  a  multi-function 
agencv  ollering  to  blind  men,  women 
and  children  in  New  York  City  some  29 
major  services,  co-ordinates  within  its 
Department  of  Direct  Services  the  pre¬ 
school  and  nursery  school  divisions. 
Ever  since  our  early  beginning  in  1905, 
when  we  realized  the  need  for  services 
to  the  blind  of  all  ages  and  creeds,  one 
of  the  greatest  concerns  of  our  agency 
was  the  care  and  training  of  children. 

Although  in  these  pioneer  years  the 
number  of  blind  infants  brought  to  our 
attention  was  not  great,  our  thinking 
was  influenced  by  the  nursery  schcMrl 
movement  then  developing  for  seeing 
children.  We  recognized  the  very  sjiecial 
need  of  this  type  of  service  for  blind 
children  as  even  greater  than  it  tvas  for 
children  not  visually  handicapped.  It 
was  our  philosophy  then,  as  it  is  now, 
that  very  young  children  shoidd  not 
be  separated  from  their  parents.  In  the 
early  twenties  the  late  Miss  Daisy  F. 
Rogers,  devoted  worker  for  the  blind, 
made  space  available  in  our  Women’s 
Recreation  Division;  and  engaged  a 
qualified  person  to  establish  a  ntirsery 
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school,  though  of  ccjiirse  it  was  only  in 
an  embryo  stage.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  so  many  of  the  children  who  at¬ 
tended  our  school  are  now  well  adjtisted, 
self-supporting  adults. 

With  the  advent  of  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  our 
preschool  program  must  expand  in  sev¬ 
eral  directions,  in  order  to  give  the 
services  needed  to  the  many  little  child¬ 
ren  coming  to  our  attention.  Because  of 
our  limited  staff,  and  the  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  referrals  from  par¬ 
ents,  hospitals,  visiting  nurse  services, 
welfare  agencies,  etc.,  the  New  York  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Blind,  like  other  or¬ 
ganizations,  was  almost  overwhelmed 
with  the  pressure  on  its  facilities.  The 
New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind 
and  the  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  opened  nursery  sch(x>ls.  and 
have  devoted  much  time  and  money  to 
research  and  study  of  the  problem.  The 
residential  schools  and  the  New  York 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  have 
also  expanded  their  facilities.  Ihe 
.American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
created  a  special  department  devoted  to 
the  needs  of  blind  children  throughout 
the  country,  and  in  many  ways  has  stim¬ 
ulated  professional  groups  and  set  up 
training  classes  for  teachers. 

Lighthouse  Expands  Program 

W^ith  “eyes  to  the  future”  the  Light¬ 
house,  inuler  the  leatlership  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  director.  Dr.  Philip  S.  Platt,  un¬ 
dertook  a  program  to  meet  the  needs  in 
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Children  at  play  at  New  York  Association  Lighthouse  Preschool  Nursery 


oiir  area.  We  expaniled  our  original  with  blind  ijreschool  children.  Her  fund 


nursery  school  at  our  headcjuarters  front 
12  to  If,  children  to  aceoinincKlate  a.j. 
This  necessitated  the  doubling  our  an¬ 
nual  budget  for  this  particular  phase  of 
our  work.  At  the  same  time  we  em¬ 
ployed  it  nursery  school  director,  Miss 
l.eah  Kat/,  whose  training  and  experi¬ 
ence  were  primarily  in  the  field  of  earlv 
childhood  education.  I'hrough  her  initi¬ 
ative  and  leadership  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  our  school  program. 
I  hree  years  ago  we  inauguratecl  summer 
sessions  for  mothers  and  children  under 
nursery  scIkh)!  age.  Some  mothers  par¬ 
ticipated  regularly;  others  tor  only  a 
lew  hours  each  week  because  of  house¬ 
hold  responsibilities.  All  were  eager  for 
this  additional  help. 

In  our  home  counseling  service 
was  re-organi/ed,  and  we  now  have  three 
workers  in  the  field,  including  a  super¬ 
visor,  Miss  (iertrude  V'an  den  Broek, 
whcj  has  had  many  years  of  experience 


of  knowledge  and  resourcefulness  has 
been  of  tremendous  value  to  us.  .\s  of 
this  date  we  have  249  children  regis-  i 
terecl,  some  of  whom  are  already  in  our 
nursery  schools,  or  in  other  schcxtls  or 
institutions,  .\bout  six  new  cases  arere- 
])ortecl  to  our  agency  each  month.  ,\fter 
the  initial  contact  has  Ijeen  made,  then 
the  home  situation,  development  of  the 
c  hild,  and  the  parents’  need  for  counsel¬ 
ing  determine  the  frecjuency  and  num¬ 
ber  of  subsequent  visits.  Parents  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  fact  that  their  child  is 
blind  react  in  various  ways.  Usually  they 
seek  and  welcome  advice  and  counsel 
from  an  experienced  worker,  whose  un¬ 
derstanding  and  guidance  give  them  the 
assurance  that  they  are  not  faced  with 
a  hopeless  situation.  I'he  scxmer  home  ; 
counseling  can  be  offered  after  blind¬ 
ness  has  been  diagnosed,  the  better;  par¬ 
ticularly  before  patterns  such  as  over-  i 
protection  and  rejection  are  too  firmly 
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established,  and  the  child  develops  be¬ 
haviour  difficulties.  It  is  also  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  home  counselor  to  make 
the  parents  aware  of  community  re¬ 
sources  available  to  the  child,  and  to 
refer  those  children  they  feel  are  ready 
for  play  group  sessions,  nursery  school 
experience,  and  other  activities. 

For  many  years  we  have  provided  psy¬ 
chological  evaluation  and  guidance  at 
The  Lighthouse.  This  service  was  origi¬ 
nally  set  up  by  Dr.  Kathryn  E.  Max- 
field,  to  whom  we  are  esjiecially  in¬ 
debted  for  the  invaluable  help  and  ad- 
iWice  she  has  given  us  over  the  years. 
Her  adaptation  of  tests  for  the  young 
child  has  been  most  useful.  In  her  pres¬ 
ent  capacity  as  psychological  consultant, 
she  is  available  for  conferences  with  our 
1  preschcx)!  psychologist,  Mrs.  Irene  N. 
Rapaport,  who  tests  the  children,  coun¬ 
sels  the  parents,  and  works  closely  with 
our  home  counselors  and  nursery  school 
staff.  We  also  use  the  facilities  of  hospi¬ 
tals  and  mental  hygiene  clinics,  and  this 
year  we  provided  individual  psychiatric 
therapy  for  disturbed  children. 

■About  seven  years  ago  we  instituted 
parent-teacher  meetings  at  which  our 
parents  might  gather  to  discuss  their 
problems  intimately  with  our  staff.  It 
was  suggested  at  that  time  that  fathers, 
as  well  as  mothers,  participate  in  these 
infomial  evening  sessions.  Dr.  Berthold 
Lowenfeld,  then  on  the  staff  of  the 
.\merican  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
was  most  generous  in  giving  us  the  Ix'iie- 
fitof  his  wide  experience.  Parent-teacher 
meetings  are  now  formalized,  and  are 
held  regularly  each  month.  I  need 
hardly  describe  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  parents  participate  in  these  sessions, 
and  the  fine  results  which  have  been 
achieved.  Two  large  conferences  are 
held  each  year  uncler  Lighthouse  aus¬ 
pices,  designed  to  bring  together  not 
only  the  parents  and  teachers,  but  other 
social  workers  and  professional  groups 
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in  the  preschool  field.  .At  such  gather¬ 
ings  we  have  featured  topics  of  timely 
interest,  mcxlerated  by  well-known  edu¬ 
cators  and  child  welfare  ex|)erts.  We 
have  endeavored  to  present  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  blind  child,  along  with  those 
of  the  seeing  child,  by  using  such  media 
as  educational  films,  and  dramatizations 
especially  prepared  by  the  .American 
Theatre  Wing  Community  Plays  .Serv¬ 
ice.  These  meetings  are  an  outgrowth  of 
our  three-clay  conference  on  the  pre¬ 
school  visually  handicap|ied  child,  held 
two  years  ago,  in  which  the  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind  participated,  and 
which  gave  us  all  an  excellent  start  to¬ 
ward  coordinating  our  work. 

^Vhat  child  does  not  enjov  the  Irenefit 
of  a  holiday  in  the  country?  Years  ago 
we  desired  to  make  facilities  available 
so  that  a  few  of  our  children  could  es¬ 
cape  the  heat  of  the  city  and  romp  in 
the  freedom  of  the  outdoors.  AV'e  first 
used  one  of  our  seaside  camps,  but  later 
built  Munger  Cottage  at  C^ornwall. 
\.  Y.,  where  we  now  accomnuKlate  two 
groups  of  nine  children  each  for  a 
month’s  stay.  This  project  is  sujx'rxised 
by  one  of  our  cpialified  nursery  schcx)! 
teachers,  who  with  her  two  assistants, 
give  the  children  every  op|x>rtunitv  to 
have  a  wholesome,  happy  country  life. 

Cost  of  Program 

What  does  such  a  program  as  1  have 
described  cost?  It  is  hardly  necessarv  for 
me  to  point  out  that  in  addition  to  di¬ 
rectors,  teachers,  psychologists,  counse¬ 
lors,  medical  social  workers,  there  are 
housekeeirers,  cwrks,  chauffeurs,  guides, 
etc,,  as  well  as  lunches,  equipment, 
transportation,  insurance,  and  other 
items,  which  make  for  a  most  exjxnsive 
ojx'ration.  Our  biulget  now  reaches  close 
to  $ri4,(K)o.oo.*  This  does  not  include 

*  On  ihe  basis  of  la  months,  3  inirseiy 
s('h(H>ls,  preschool  home  counseling,  and  \aca- 
lion  camp. 
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administration  and  other  overhead 
charges.  Where  do  such  funds  come 
from?  W^e,  as  a  voluntary  agency,  de¬ 
pend  upon  contributions  and  special 
gifts,  hut  the  public  has  given  us  great 
support  and  co-operation.  .\m  I  giving 
you  a  financial  picture  which  might  be 
discouraging  to  a  smaller  agency?  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  not,  as  even  a  more  limited 
project  serving  fewer  children  woidd  be 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Looking  Ahead 

Transportation  has  always  been,  not 
an  insurmountable  problem,  but  a  very 
real  and  expensive  one.  ^Ve  have  been 
]):u  ticularly  concerned  with  the  time 
element  involved  in  bringing  the  chil- 
then  from  Queens  to  our  nursery  school. 
W'e  have  55  chililren  registered  in  that 
Ixnough,  which  covers  an  area  of  120 
scpiare  miles.  Our  hopes  and  prayers 
are  now  about  to  be  realized.  We  are- 
pleased  to  announce  the  opening  of 
two  new  brandies  of  the  Lighthouse 
Nursery  School — one  at  Temple  Isaiah, 
Forest  Hills;  the  other  at  Public  School 
Bellerose.  These  schools  are  starting 
with  a  registration  of  eight  chiklren 
each.  W'e  expect  to  expand  to  15  within 
a  year.  Each  unit  is  entirely  under  the 
jurisdiitiun  of  the  Lighthouse,  insofar 
as  educational  program  and  personnel 
are  coiuerned.  Each  of  the  sc  hools  has  a 
cpialified  head  teacher  in  charge,  but 
all  three  are  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Director  of  our  59th  Street  school, 
thus  co-ordinating  the  jirogram.  W'e  are 
gratified  that  we  have  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  the  interest  and  co-operation  of 
the  New  York  Caty  Board  of  Education 
in  our  preschool  program.  The  fact  that 
the  public  school  authorities  now  recog¬ 
nize  the  urgent  need  for  sjiecialized 


training  of  young  blind  children  is  a 
vastly  important  steji  forward.  It  opens 
up  tremendous  possibilities  for  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  private  agency  has  indeed  a 
great  res]K)nsibility  in  pointing  the  way 
to  what  can  lie  accomplished  in  a  coop¬ 
erative  arrangement  with  the  Board  of 
Education.  This  demonstration  should 
not  only  be  a  spearhead  in  making  the 
best  fac  ilities  available  to  blind  children 
of  presc  hool  age,  but  should  further  help 
to  integrate  them  into  the  seeing  world, 
and  give  to  the  community  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  problems. 

I  hope  I  have  not  digressed  or  de¬ 
scribed  our  own  program  too  much  in 
detail,  but  it  is  helpful  in  our  planning 
to  review  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  these  past  very  important  years.  We 
all  agree  that  our  children  should  be 
given  the  best  |X)ssible  start  in  life,  so 
let  us  prepare  for  the  future  with  good 
schools  and  teaching  staffs,  well-trained 
counselors,  intelligently  controlled  pub¬ 
lic  education  programs,  and  adequate 
medical,  psychological  and  psychiatric 
services.  We  are  aiming  for  a  sound  and 
practical  program,  but  I  believe,  as  pri¬ 
vate  agencies,  there  are  limits  to  what 
we  can  do  alc)ne.  Ideal  or  even  adequate 
facilities  are  not  always  within  our 
our  reach,  and  many  agencies  are  re¬ 
stricted  by  funds  and  staff.  We  feel  we 
can  take  honest  pride  in  the  great  strides 
which  ha\e  been  made  so  far,  but  there 
is  still  much  to  be  done.  W'e  lcx)k  for¬ 
ward  to  the  time  when  the  incidence  of 
blindness  in  infants  will  become  negli¬ 
gible.  However,  for  those  children  who 
are  without  sight  in  their  earliest  years, 
we  will  continue  to  strive  for  the  very 
best  educational  facilities,  and  ho|)e  they 
will  be  available  to  all  such  children, 
wherever  they  may  live. 
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0  Late  tliis  summer  Dr.  Eleanor  Ger¬ 
trude  Brown,  teacher,  author  and  lec¬ 
turer,  ol  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  honored  by 
many  ol  her  fellow-citizens  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  her  sixty-sixth  birthday.  Dr. 
Brown,  who  has  been  blind  since  in¬ 
fancy,  was  born  in  Osborn,  Ohio,  and 
received  her  early  education  at  the  Ohio 
State  School  for  the  Blind.  She  received 
her  B. A.  degree  from  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1914,  an  M.A.  from  Ck)lumbia  in 
191*2  anti  a  Ph.D.  degree  from  Columbia 
in  19.42.  rhough  recently  retired.  Doc¬ 
tor  Brown  still  teaches  on  a  part-time 
schedide  at  a  Dayton  high  school.  All 
her  professional  life  has  been  spent  as  a 
high  schfK)l  teacher  of  history,  and  she 
has  found  time  to  write  Milton’s  Blind¬ 
ness  and  Into  the  Light,  the  latter  being 
a  collection  of  poems.  .At  present  she  is 
at  work  on  a  story  of  her  life,  which 
will  be  titled  “Corridors  of  Light.” 

0  .A  svmposium  entitled,  “  I'lie  History 
of  the  Development  of  Work  for  the 
Blind”  tvas  held  September  14th  at 
Butler  Library  of  C^ohunbia  University, 
under  the  joint  ausjiices  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Blind  and  Ckilumbia  University  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Bi-centennial  Cele¬ 
bration  of  the  latter  institution.  .About 
70  persons  were  present  at  the  meeting, 
presided  over  by  Lex  McCrary,  radio 
and  4A^  jjersonality. 

Speakers  were  Barney  Mamet,  founder 
and  secretary  of  the  .Associated  Blind; 
Dr.  S.  C.  Roy,  Professor,  S|>ecial  Educa¬ 
tion,  C^olumbia  University;  Ernst  Jor¬ 
gensen,  Social  Affairs  Officer  for  the 
Blind,  United  Nations;  Joseph  E.  Clunk, 
Managing  Director  of  the  Philadelphia 


Branch,  Pennsylvania  .Association  for 
the  Blind  (w'hose  paper  was  read  in  his 
absence);  and  Irving  M.  .Selis,  founder 
and  executive  director  of  the  .Associated 
Blind. 

O  A  blind  judge,  Sam  M.  Cathey  of 
.Asheville,  N.C^.,  was  awarded  the  1954 
President’s  trophy  as  the  outstanding 
handicap]>ed  man  of  the  year. 

His  selection  was  announced  by 
Major  Cieneral  Melvin  J.  Maas,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  President’s  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Handicapped.  Gen¬ 
eral  Maas  is  also  blind. 

Judge  Cathey,  a  municipal  judge 
since  19,41,  was  blinded  in  1912  by  a 
dynamite  explosion  on  a  construction 
projett.  He  has  long  been  a  champion 
of  helping  the  blind  to  help  themselves. 
General  Maas  said  Judge  Cathey  was 
responsible  for  setting  up  one  of  the 
first  rehabilitation  centers  for  the  blind 
anti  had  been  a  leading  figure  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  North  Carolina  .Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  and  the  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind. 

O  Dr.  Henry  H.  Kessler,  well  known  to 
workers  for  the  blind,  was  one  of  three 
men  honored  with  the  first  .Albert  Las¬ 
ker  .Awartls  at  the  worltl  congress  of  the 
International  Society  for  the  Welfare  of 
Cripples,  held  at  The  Hague  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Dr.  Kessler  is  medical  director  of 
the  Kessler  Institute  for  Rehabilitation. 

O  A  significant  event  in  C^onnecticut’s 
program  for  the  blintl  occurred  on  Sept. 
1  when  ground  was  broken  for  the  new 
S^oo.ooo  dormitory  and  classroom 
building  at  the  Oak  Hill  School  (The 
C^onnecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind)  in 
Hartford. 

Erank  Johns,  Jr.,  is  sujjerintendent 
of  the  school.  I'he  chief  speaker  was 
Ciovernor  John  l.odge. 
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Adequate  Industrial  Education 
in  Schools  for  the  Blind 

LEE  A.  IVERSON 


In  a  coNFi-.RKNCK  wheic  we  ;ire  ;ittempt- 
ing  to  (inti  answers  to  many  tjiiestions 
toiuerning  an  adequate  educational 
piograin  lor  each  blind  chikl,  it  is  natu¬ 
ral  to  begin  this  topic  with  a  question.  I 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  answer  some  of 
the  (juestions  relative  to  the  programs 
now  being  t)lleretl  in  our  schools  lor 
the  blind  in  industrial  education.  If 
this  discussion  raises  anil  crystali/etl 
tertain  tjuestions  for  you,  perhaps  the 
small  group  sessions  will  serve  to  exjilore 
at  least  our  feelings  about  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  answers. 

First,  why  ilo  you  have  the  type  of  in- 
ilustrial  education  program  you  have? 
Is  it  the  proper  program  to  best  meet 
the  neetls  of  yotir  stuilents?  Is  your  pro¬ 
gram  industrial  arts,  votational  educa¬ 
tion,  arts  and  crafts,  co-operative  eilii- 
tation,  work  experience,  or  a  combina¬ 
tion.  of  two  or  more  of  these?  Is  your 
shop  retogni/ed  as  an  itleal  site  for  put¬ 
ting  the  theory  of  learning  through  do¬ 
ing  into  practice?  Does  your  program 
give  enough  consiileration  to  the  terrific 
handicap  blindness  is  in  the  securing  of 
incidental  information  regartling  indus¬ 
try?  In  other  words  do  you  have  enough 
models,  field  trips,  and  so  on  to  help 
supply  the  students  with  the  common 
industrial  information  that  sighted  chil- 
tlren  gain  through  daily  observation 


while  going  to  and  from  school  or  while 
playing  after  school? 

.\s  you  know,  unless  they  are  heljted, 
blind  children  quite  often  gain  very 
little  information  or  even  worse  get  mis- 
conce|)tions  regarding  large  objects  with 
which  they  come  in  contact. 

I  wontler  if  in  some  of  our  teaching 
we  fail  to  take  the  time  to  really  show 
our  stuilents  what  commonplace  objects 
anil  operations  are  like.  I  have  known 
grade  school  blinil  children,  who  after 
returning  from  a  visit  to  a  fire  station 
knew  that  the  fire  engine  was  big  and 
red.  If  he  hail  been  blind  since  birth  he 
had  no  iilea  what  red  meant,  anil  he 
wasn’t  too  sure  how  big  “big”  was.  Per¬ 
haps  he  hail  touched  the  tire,  but  that 
was  the  extent  of  his  first-hand  knowl- 
eilge.  He  had  learned  something  from 
listening  to  the  partially  sighted  chil- 
ilren  and  others  that  he  could  verbalize 
about,  but  as  far  as  actually  understand¬ 
ing  what  a  fire  engine  was  like,  he  had 
gained  very  little.  I  have  known  high 
sihool  girls  who  were  amazed  to  find 
that  a  potato  when  raw  is  hard  and 
rough  insteail  of  soft  like  boiled  or 
masheil  potatoes.  I  have  known  high 
school  boys  who  had  no  idea  how  the 
upper  part  of  a  tree  is  shaped.  .Sure,  he 
could  talk  about  the  branches  and  the 
leaves,  but  he  hail  no  idea  about  their 
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size  and  shape.  I  could  go  on  with  num¬ 
erous  other  examples  of  this  kind,  and 
I  am  sure  you  could  tor). 

I  do  not  believe  these  mistakes  and 
lack  of  information  are  the  fault  of  the 
child,  but  rather  our  fault  as  teachers. 

I  do  not  believe  we  have  put  enough 
effort  into  teaching  the  child  at)Out  the 
things  around  him.  I  believe  there  are 
several  reasons  for  this  lack  of  effort  on 
our  part.  First,  a  blind  child  learns  at 
{jiiite  a  young  age  to  talk  rather  intelli¬ 
gently  about  things  he  doesn’t  fully  un¬ 
derstand,  and  it  is  easy  for  the  teacher 
to  l)elieve  the  student  understands  much 
more  than  he  actually  does.  Second,  I 
think  we  depend  too  much  on  the  blind 
student  getting  information  of  this  na¬ 
ture  from  the  partially  sighted  students, 
rhird,  we  sometimes  get  so  involved 
teaching  the  strictly  academic  classes  we 
don’t  pay  much  attention  to  anything 
else.  .And  fourth,  this  type  of  information 
is  difficidt  to  teach,  Iroth  from  the  stand- 
])oint  of  time  and  technitpie. 

It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  best  places 
to  teach  much  of  this  information  is  in 
the  industrial  education  program  for 
the  boys  and  in  the  home  economics  de- 
|)artment  for  the  girls.  Remember,  I 
said  one  of  the  best  places,  not  the  only 
])lace. 

In  my  discussion  of  industrial  educa¬ 
tion,  I  am  going  to  follow  quite  closely 
the  |)hilosophy  of  the  public  schools,  not 
because  I  think  they  have  all  the  an¬ 
swers,  but  because  there  are  many  ideas 
in  the  public  schools  regarding  indus¬ 
trial  education  tvhich  would  be  very 
l)enclicial  to  us. 

Industrial  Arts  Program 

I  here  are  at  least  five  major  types  of 
industrial  education  programs  found  in 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time. 
The  most  common  is  industrial  arts 
which  has  many  definitions  such  as  a 
study  of  history,  materials,  organiza¬ 
tions,  tools,  procedures,  protlucts,  jobs 


and  human  relations  of  industry;  or, 
the  study  of  the  processes  made  on  or 
to  materials,  to  increase  their  value  and 
the  accompanying  effect  on  humanity. 

But  all  the  definitions  boil  down  to  a 
broad  study  of  industry  and  its  effects 
on  society.  Industrial  arts  is  always 
taught  by  the  planning  and  construc¬ 
tion  of  projects  of  interest  to  the  stu¬ 
dent,  plus  discussions,  observations,  and 
readings  related  to  industry.  This  isn’t 
the  old  manual  training  which  was  the 
forerunner  of  industrial  arts  where  the 
philosophy  was  almost  entirely  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  development  of  skills 
or  the  training  of  the  hands,  but  rather 
an  important  part  of  general  education 
where  information  as  well  as  skills  is 
gained.  In  fact,  in  many  industrial  arts 
programs  a  great  deal  more  emphasis  is 
j)laced  on  the  development  of  attitudes, 
information,  and  understanding  than  on 
the  development  of  skills,  and  the  proj¬ 
ect  the  child  makes  is  regarded  mainly  as 
a  vehicle  for  promoting  and  maintaining 
the  student’s  interest.  AV'hen  a  boy  in 
electrical  work  makes  a  simple  electric 
motor  he  certainly  doesn’t  develop  many 
skills  which  would  help  him  get  a  job 
in  an  industrial  motor  plant,  but  he 
tloes  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  nature 
of  electricity  and  electric  motors.  Per¬ 
haps  he  learns  even  more  than  he  woidd 
learn  by  s|)ending  the  same  amount  of 
time  in  a  lecture  tyj)e  science  class  study¬ 
ing  electricity. 

For  years  the  philosophy  of  many  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  counselors  was  that  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  is  no  different  than  manual 
training,  and  that  it  is  the  place  for  only 
the  slow  student  who  has  difficulty  do¬ 
ing  strictly  academic  work.  Fortunately, 
that  attitude  is  changing.  .After  all  this 
is  a  very  industrial  society  in  which  we 
live.  How  can  we  be  sure  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  industry  isn’t  just  as  im))ortant 
as  the  study  of  Latin,  ancient  history, 
algebra  or  any  of  the  other  standard 
courses? 
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There  are  thousands  of  industrial  job 
titles  listed  in  the  Dictionary  of  Occu¬ 
pational  Titles.  Obviously  it  is  inipos- 
si!)Ie  to  have  a  course  of  study  that 
would  include  information  regarding  all 
these  occupations.  So  instead  of  study¬ 
ing  occupations,  areas  of  industrial  work 
are  studied.  'The  major  areas  included 
in  industrial  arts  at  the  present  time 
are;  w(X)dworking,  meclianical  drawing, 
metal  work,  printing,  electrical,  handi¬ 
crafts,  auto  mechanics,  home  mechanics, 
photography,  ceramics,  plastics,  avia¬ 
tion  textiles  and  leather  work. 

.\t  first  impression  it  might  seem  me- 
(hanital  drawing,  printing  and  photog¬ 
raphy  would  be  totally  unsuitable  for 
blind  students.  I  would  certainly  agree 
they  shoidd  not  be  given  the  stress  they 
receive  in  the  public  schools,  but  by  us¬ 
ing  such  devices  as  the  raised  line  draw¬ 
ing  board  many  of  the  drawing  and 
|)lanning  concepts  can  be  taught.  Tm- 
bossing  could  be  used  to  teach  many  of 
the  concepts  of  printing,  and  a  few 
blind  people  are  finding  employment  in 
photogra|>hic  dark  rooms  which  shows 
that  there  are  some  phases  of  ])hotog- 
raphy  we  (an  teach. 

Industrial  arts  shops  are  organi/ed  in 
at  least  three  different  ways.  Perhaps 
the  oldest  is  the  unit  shoj)  which  is  very 
narrow  in  sco])e  in  that  it  oilers  only  one 
type  of  training.  cabinet  making  shop, 
a  sheet  metal  shop,  or  a  machine  draw¬ 
ing  shop  is  an  example  of  the  unit  shop. 
The  second  tyjie  is  the  general  unit 
shop  which  is  more  general  in  nature. 
.\  general  wood  shop  which  includes 
cabinet  making,  carpentry,  w(K)d  finish¬ 
ing,  and  upholstery;  a  general  metals 
sh(jp  which  includes  machine  shop, 
sheet  metal,  heat  treating,  and  welding; 
or  an  electrical  shop  which  includes 
house  wiring,  motor  work,  electrical  ap¬ 
pliance  repair,  and  radio  is  an  example 
of  a  general  unit  shop.  The  third  type 
and  the  most  desirable  for  the  small 
school  whidi  can  have  only  one  shop  is 


the  general  comprehensive  shop.  This 
type  is  much  broader  in  scope  and  is 
made  up  of  at  least  two  and  preferably 
five  or  more  general  unit  shops. 

.So  far  I  haven’t  mentioned  the  tradi¬ 
tional  industrial  subjects  taught  in 
schools  for  the  blind  such  as  broom 
making,  caning,  etc.  This  doesn’t  mean 
they  can’t  be  part  of  industrial  arts,  or 
that  they  shoidd  be  discarded.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  believe  they  are  important,  but  I 
think  other  areas  should  be  added.  I 
don’t  think  allowing  a  student  to  take 
more  than  one  year  of  these  subjects, 
or  if  all  the  student  does  is  operate 
the  loom  after  it  has  been  dressed, 
can  be  justified  under  an  industrial 
arts  program.  Remember  industrial  arts 
is  general  education  and  is  not  primarily 
concerned  with  developing  hand  skills. 

Before  leaving  the  discussion  of  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  I  would  like  to  give  several 
of  its  more  popidar  aims  and  objectives 
which  have  been  developed  i)y  the 
.American  V’ocational  Association. 

1.  To  develop  in  each  pupil  an  active  in¬ 
terest  in  industrial  life  and  in  the  inetlKHls 
and  problems  of  prcHluction  and  exchange. 

2.  To  develop  in  each  pupil  the  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  g(MHl  design  and  workmanship  and 
the  ability  to  select,  care  for,  and  use  in¬ 
dustrial  ])r(Klucts  wisely. 

3.  To  develop  in  each  pu|}il  the  hahits 
of  self-reliance  and  resourcefulness  in  meet¬ 
ing  practical  situations. 

■j.  To  develop  in  each  pupil  a  readines.s 
to  assist  otliers  and  to  join  happily  in 
grou])  undertakings. 

5.  To  develop  in  each  pupil  desiraltle  at¬ 
titudes  and  practices  with  respect  to  health 
and  safety. 

6.  To  develop  in  each  pupil  a  feeling  of 
pride,  in  his  ability  to  do  useful  things  and 
to  develop  worthy  leisure  interests. 

7.  To  develop  in  each  pupil  the  haltit  of 
an  orderly,  com|)lete,  and  efficient  perform¬ 
ance  of  any  task. 

8.  To  develop  in  each  pupil  an  under¬ 
standing  of  gocxl  planning. 

9.  I'o  develop  in  each  pupil  a  measure  of 
skill  in  the  use  of  common  tools  and  ma- 
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(Iiines  and  an  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  coniinon  types  «>[  construc¬ 
tion  and  repair. 

Vocational  Education 

1  he  second  major  type  of  industrial 
education  is  vocational  education.  I'his 
type  of  program  is  subsidized  by  the 
federal  government  if  it  deals  with 
training  for  useful  employment  in  trade 
and  industry,  agriculture,  business, 
honiemaking,  or  other  pursuits  of  less 
than  college  level.  Vocational  education 
deals  with  developing  the  knowledge, 
skills,  and  attitudes  that  fit  an  individ- 
tial  wholly,  or  in  part,  for  a  definite  ck- 
ctipation  or  vocation.  In  other  words  it 
is  relatively  narrow  in  scope  as  com¬ 
pared  to  industrial  arts,  and  prepares  a 
person  for  a  specific  occupation  such  as 
a  piano  tuner,  machinist,  homemaker, 
etc.  X'ocational  education  uses  the  unit 
shop  almost  exclusively.  However,  in  a 
few  cases  general  unit  shops  are  found, 
rhe  school  day  is  usually  divided  in 
such  a  way  that  the  student  spends  one 
half  ol  the  day  in  the  shop  and  the  other 
half  in  the  classroom  studying  related 
information,  such  as  shop  math,  plan¬ 
ning,  labor  laws,  and  so  forth.  In  the 
vocational  high  schools,  cotirses  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  social  studies  are  also  included 
in  the  classroom  work. 

One  prerequisite  for  a  vocational 
course  is  that  the  partictdar  vocation  in 
question  must  require  at  least  one  school 
year  of  training  for  mastery,  and  it  is 
jirelerable  if  it  retjuires  two  or  more 
years.  In  other  words,  vocation  schools 
are  concerned  with  the  apjnentice 
trades  to  a  very  large  extent. 

Some  of  the  main  aims  and  objectives 
ol  vocational  education  are: 

1.  l  o  develop  skills. 

2.  To  develop  understanding  of  prcKluc- 
er-consunier  relations. 

3.  To  develop  understanding  of  em- 
])loyer-e)uployee  relations. 


4.  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  voca¬ 
tions  as  they  relate  to  scKiety. 

5.  To  conserve  natural  and  luiinan  re¬ 
sources. 

Co-operative  Industrial  Education 

.\  third  major  type  of  industrial  edu¬ 
cation  is  co-operative  industrial  educa¬ 
tion.  This  program  is  much  more  akin 
to  vocational  education  than  to  indus¬ 
trial  arts,  and  is  defined  as  a  methcxl  of 
giving  industrial  education  which  em¬ 
ploys  learning  experiences  in  the  school 
and  work  experience  made  available  in 
some  co-o|)erating  agency  otitside  the 
schcK)!.  Under  this  jrrogram  a  sttident 
takes  some  academic  classes  such  as  Eng¬ 
lish  and  social  studies,  phis  a  course 
which  is  directly  related  to  the  trade  in 
which  he  is  working.  In  order  for  a  job 
to  be  suitable  under  this  program  it 
must  require  at  least  one  year  of  part 
time  on-the-job  training  for  mastery, 
aiul  as  with  vocational  education  it  is 
preferable  if  it  requires  at  least  two 
years  of  part-time  training. 

The  key  person  in  a  co-operative  pro- 
giam  is  the  co-ordinator  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  finding  suitable  jobs,  analyzing 
the  jobs,  developing  training  outlines, 
doing  some  supervision  of  the  students 
on  the  jobs,  and  teaching  the  related  in¬ 
formation  classes.  Even  though  co-ojiera- 
tive  programs  are  inexpensive  as  far  as 
shop  and  equipment  are  concerned,  they 
are  still  rather  costly  because  the  co¬ 
ordinator  is  only  able  to  handle  12  to 
2ostiKlents  in  public  schools.  In  a  school 
for  the  bliml  a  co-ordinator  should  not 
have  more  than  six  to  eight  students  lie- 
cause  of  the  problems  that  would  be  in¬ 
volved  in  teaching  the  related  informa¬ 
tion  classes. 

The  advantages  of  a  co-operative  pro¬ 
gram  t  an  reailily  lie  seen.  First,  it  allows 
the  students  to  make  money  while  they 
are  in  scluxil.  .Second,  the  stiulents  are 
working  aiul  learning  on  an  actual  job 
with  up-to-date  ecjuipment.  .\s  for  the 
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s{  hool,  it  allows  a  much  broader  or  more 
inclusive  program  than  could  possibly 
be  offered  by  using  only  the  school. 
Public  schools  have  also  lound  this  pro¬ 
gram  practically  eliminates  the  drop- 
f)ut  problem. 

rhe  aims  and  objectives  of  co-opera¬ 
tive  intlustrial  education  are  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  vocational  education,  and 
properly  organized  co-operative  jiro- 
grams  are  also  subsidized  by  the  federal 
government. 

Work  Experience 

A  fourth  major  type  of  industrial  edu¬ 
cation  is  very  similar  to  the  third  in 
some  ways,  and  is  called  work  experi¬ 
ence.  But  unlike  co-operative  industrial 
education,  work  experience  is  a  part  of 
general  education  rather  than  voca¬ 
tional.  Under  this  program  controls  are 
much  less  rigid  and  there  isn’t  a  co¬ 
ordinator  to  teach  related  information. 
This  program  is  a  try-out  plan  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  gain  the  educational  values  of 
working,  either  during  or  after  school. 
.\s  in  co-operative  programs,  industry 
is  used  for  the  shop,  but  in  most  cases 
the  student  doesn’t  sjjend  more  than 
five  or  six  hours  per  week  working  dur¬ 
ing  school  time. 

Some  of  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
this  program  are: 

1.  I'o  helj)  tlie  student  adjust  to  Ids  first 
jnh. 

2.  I  (»  teath  gocKi  working  habits. 

3.  To  develop  interest  in  industry. 

j.  To  develop  an  a|>|>reeiation  of  in¬ 
dustry. 

Arts  and  Crafts 

I  he  last  major  type  of  intlustrial  edu- 
t  ation  1  am  going  to  mention  is  arts  aiul 
(Tafts,  width  is  more  or  less  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  art  and  intlustrial  arts.  .Some  of 
the  areas  commonly  found  in  arts  and 
traits  are  leather  work,  teramits,  art 
metal,  carving,  and  fancy  weaving.  The 


arts  and  crafts  shop  is  almost  always  of 
a  very  general  nature  in  that  it  has  sev¬ 
eral  or  many  different  kinds  of  activities 
going  on  at  the  same  time.  Most  of  the 
work  is  hand  work,  and  of  course,  as 
compared  to  an  industrial  arts  or  voca¬ 
tional  shop  there  are  very  few  power 
machines.  .Arts  and  crafts  is  considered 
to  be  general  education,  and  therefore, 
the  students  usually  spend  only  one 
period  per  day  or  less  in  the  shop. 

.Some  of  the  major  aims  and  objectives 
of  art  and  crafts  are: 

1.  To  develop  worthwhile  leisure  time 
activities. 

2.  To  provide  o|)portunities  for  creative- 
ness. 

3.  To  develop  skills. 

.j.  I'o  develop  good  design  and  gotxl 
taste. 

5.  I'o  pnKliice  motivations. 

I  have  gone  into  quite  a  bit  of  detail 
about  the  various  types  of  industrial 
education  programs  and  their  respective 
aims  and  objectives  so  that  we  can  all 
mean  the  same  thing  when  we  talk 
about  our  various  programs.  I  didn’t 
say  much  about  manual  training  or 
manual  arts  because  they  are  no  longer 
commonly  found  in  the  United  States, 
but  if  any  of  the  schools  represented 
here  have  either  of  these  types  of  pro¬ 
grams  we  can  discuss  them  in  the  intlus¬ 
trial  education  group  meetings. 

The  main  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is 
that  vocational  education  and  co-ojjera- 
tive  industrial  education  programs  are 
concerned  with  training  students  for 
specific  votations,  while  industrial  arts, 
work  experience,  and  arts  and  crafts  are 
a  part  of  general  education  and  are 
therefore  more  concerned  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  attitudes,  knowledge,  un¬ 
derstanding,  and  skills  in  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  intlustrial  areas. 

Perhaps  by  now  most  of  you  are  think¬ 
ing,  all  this  theory  is  fine,  but  what  tyj>e 
of  program  should  I  have  for  my  school. 
Of  course,  I  can’t  answer  that  without 
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knowing  a  good  deal  more  about  your  know  his  students  well  enough  to 
sch(K)l,  your  students,  and  the  communi-  know'  the  degree  of  industrial  under¬ 
lies  vour  students  live  in,  hut  in  general  standing  and  skill  they  have  so  that  he 
I  believe  an  industrial  arts,  comprehen-  doesn’t  teach  over  their  heads, 
sive  shop  of  at  least  six  areas  is  a  must  Our  schools  are  so  small  we  are  lim- 
for  small  school  for  the  blind.  The  areas  ited  in  attempting  to  offer  much  of  a 
that  w'ould  be  included  in  this  shop  variety  of  vocational  training.  With  the 
would  vary  from  state  to  state,  because  possible  exception  of  piano  tuning,  most 
they  should  so  far  as  possible  represent  schools  are  forced  to  either  depend  on 
the  major  industries  found  in  the  state,  their  state  council  or  commission  for 
^Voo^lworking,  metal  working,  electri-  the  blind  to  send  their  graduates  away 
cal  and  home  mechanics  are  four  areas  to  regional  trade  schools  for  vocational 
which  I  am  sure  woukl  lie  approj>riate  training,  or  to  set  up  a  co-ojjerative  in- 
in  all  of  your  schools.  In  this  shop  the  dustrial  program. 

instructor  should  have  as  many  models  In  conclusion  I  think  our  possibilities 
as  possible;  he  should  have  field  trips  for  developing  and  improving  our  in¬ 
to  various  industries  and  encourage  the  dustrial  education  programs  are  almost 
students  to  actually  examine  as  many  unlimited.  It  may  mean  breaking  with 
machines  and  products  as  possible,  tradition  a  little  bit,  but  I  am  sure  it 
.\bove  all  the  instructor  should  get  to  will  be  well  worth  it. 

Migel  Medal  Axvarded  m  Foundation  Day 

I'hk  1954  Migkl  Mkdai.  for  outstanding  United  .States  up  to  1934.  Miss  Keller, 
service  to  the  blind  was  awarded  to  in  her  recognition  of  Dr.  Best,  acknowl- 
two  persons  on  October  21:  Dr.  Harry  edged  her  indebtedness  to  his  work  for 
Best  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  Mrs.  the  help  she  has  for  many  years  received 
Grace  C^.  Hamman  of  Honolulu,  Ha-  in  the  performance  of  her  own  work  of 
waii.  The  presentations  were  made  in  speaking  ami  writing.  She  stated  that  in 
tlie  Helen  Keller  Room  at  the  .\mer-  rehabilitation  Dr.  Best  challenged  us  to 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  New  leave  the  shadows  of  the  past  and  that 
York.  in  total  his  book  has  been  a  blessing  to 

Major  M.  C.  Migel,  donor  of  the  an-  the  blind, 
nual  award,  in  his  modest  and  friendly  Mrs.  Hamman  is  Director  of  the  Fer- 
way  addressed  the  large  group  of  friends  ritorial  Bureau  of  Sight  C^onservation 
who  had  gathered  for  the  occasion,  and  ami  Work  with  the  Blind  of  Hawaii.  In 
introduced  Miss  Helen  Keller,  who  pre-  her  congratidatory  s|)eech  Miss  Keller 
sented  the  awards  to  each  of  the  recipi-  spoke  of  her  grateful  remembrance  of 
cuts  with  appropriate  remarks.  Mrs.  Hamman’s  ilevotion  ami  persever- 

Dr.  Best,  a  professor  of  sociology  at  ance  in  putting  her  heart  and  soul  into 
the  University  of  Kentucky,  is  the  au-  the  work  in  behalf  of  the  Hawaiian 
thor  of  “Blindness  and  the  Blind  in  the  blind. 

United  States”  published  in  i9‘f|.  The  Mrs.  Hamman  mmlestly  disclaimed 
volume  is  a  classic  in  the  sid)ject  of  its  sole  credit  for  the  confidence  ami  cheer 
title,  and  is  in  fact  the  most  exhaustive  that  her  Bureau’s  services  have  provided 
and  complete  account  of  the  history  and  for  the  blind,  saying  “the  medal  isn’t  lor 
status  of  work  for  the  blind  in  the  me.  The  honor  belongs  to  all  who  have 
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contributed  and  are  still  contributing 
to  bring  aid  to  the  blind.” 

rhe  presentations  of  the  Migel  Award 
were  a  major  feature  of  the  entire  day’s 
activities  at  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.  The  third  T  hursday  in 
October  has  become  established  as 
Foundation  Day  each  year.  .As  usual, 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  Foundation 
membership  and  Board  of  I'rustees 
were  held. 

Fwo  new  trustees  were  elected  to  fill 
vacancies.  Mr.  .Stetson  K.  Ryan,  for  36 
years  the  executive  director  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  State  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Blind  until  his  retirement  last  sum¬ 
mer,  and  for  20  years  a  trustee  of  the 


American  Foundation,  requested  that 
he  be  relieved  of  his  responsibilities. 
Mr.  FI.  W^ood,  Executive  Director  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  was  elected  in  Mr.  Ryan’s 
place.  Mr.  John  Lysen,  .Su|jerintendent 
of  the  Minnesota  Braille  and  Sight-Sav¬ 
ing  School,  who  was  elected  president 
of  the  .American  .Association  of  Instruc¬ 
tors  of  the  Blind  last  summer,  became 
a  trustee  for  a  two-year  term  by  virtue 
of  his  .A.AIB  election,  in  accordance  with 
the  constitutional  provisions  of  the 
Foundation. 

The  day  closed  with  a  social  hour  en¬ 
joyed  at  the  close  of  office  hours  by  all 
personnel  at  the  .American  Foundation. 


TV  Handbook  Ready 
for  Distribution 

The  first  t  elevision  Manual  ever  pre¬ 
pared  especially  for  use  by  agencies  for 
the  blind  is  now  being  distributed  by 
the  .American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Entitled  “I'imely  Tips  for  televi¬ 
sion”  it  consists  of  a  printed  handbook 
and  with  30  pages  of  run-down  sheets 
— actual  reproductions  of  the  dialogue, 
stage  directions  and  camera  cues,  of 
television  shows  already  produced  by 
various  agencies  in  such  cities  as  Cleve¬ 
land,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh,  Evansville, 
Washington,  Los  .Angeles,  Minneapolis 
and  Boston. 

.According  to  the  table  of  contents 
the  handbook  consists  of  the  following 
15  chapters:  What  do  .Agencies  'Fhink; 
What  Do  FV  Directors  W^ant;  Supjtose 
^'ou  .Are  Planning  a  FV  Program;  \Vdtat 
Kind  of  Program  .Should  You  Put  On; 
.Action  or  d'alk;  Guests,  Panels  and  In¬ 
terviews;  What  about  Your  Cast;  Re¬ 
hearsals;  Learn  to  Know  the  Floor  Man¬ 


ager’s  Gestures;  SjMjts,  Slides,  and  Films; 
Color;  d'V  I'erms;  Why  Not  Begin 
Now;  Run-down  sheets. 

In  an  effort  to  discover  if  a  book  of 
this  sort  woidd  be  useful  and  practical, 
all  agencies  for  the  blind  were  circul- 
larized  in  advance  for  their  reactions.  It 
was  discovered  that  less  than  half  of  all 
agencies  now  working  for  the  blind  are 
using  FV.  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  those 
who  resj)onded  said  they  would  wel¬ 
come  help.  In  view'  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  than  33  million  I'V  sets 
now  in  use,  and  almost  400  I'V  stations, 
it  was  felt  that  agencies  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  in  every  way  jmssible  to  use 
'FV  in  their  work. 

To  minimize  the  element  of  guess¬ 
work,  every  FV  station  program  director 
in  the  U.  .S.  was  approached  by  the  Foun¬ 
dation  and  asked  to  make  a  construc¬ 
tive  suggestion  for  the  handbook.  .Al¬ 
most  a  hundred  program  directors  from 
more  than  40  states  responded. 

.As  a  result  of  this  compiled  informa¬ 
tion,  it  is  felt  that  this  handbook  con¬ 
tains  more  actual  and  valid  information 
based  on  solid  fact  than  anything  now 
available  for  agencies  interested  in  I’V. 
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The  l)()ok.  is  written  by  Dr.  Gregor 
Zienier,  Director  of  Public  Education, 
with  the  preface  by  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
Executive  Director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  who  also 
wrote  the  chapter  on  “W^hat  About 
Your  Cast?”  which  carries  the  subtitle 
“Let’s  Do  the  Blind  a  Favor.” 

I  he  booklet,  which  is  arousing  no 
little  attention  in  the  I'V  field  and  in 
the  trade  papers,  is  available  free  of 
charge  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  More 
than  800  of  them  have  already  lx?en 
distributed. 

As  Mr.  Barnett  puts  it  in  his  preface, 
“It  may  seem  ironic  to  some  that  a 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  should  be  in¬ 
terested  in  preparing  a  handbook  on 
something  so  visual  as  television.  But, 
as  its  title  indicates,  this  btxrklet  is  pub¬ 


lished  for  anyone  interested  in  public 
education  alxmt  blindness.  And  we  hope 
that  includes  many  of  us.  That  the 
need  for  such  public  education  exists 
cannot  be  questioned.” 

The  kit  combining  the  handbook  and 
the  run-down  sheets  carries  the  slogan 
“Now  We  Can  Show’  Them.” 

“This  handbook  does  hope  to  give  a 
few  directions  and  to  plant  a  few  warn¬ 
ing  signs  along  the  somewhat  uncharted 
road  which  those  who  w’ant  to  use  tele¬ 
vision  have  to  travel.  Since  television  is 
here  to  stay,  we  are  going  to  use  it,”  Mr. 
Barnett  concludes. 

Those  who  wish  a  copy  of  the  hand¬ 
book  can  address  their  requests  directly 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Education, 
American  P'oundation  for  the  Blind,  15 
West  16th  St.  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


Current  Literature 


0  Bonners  Against  the  Wind,  by  John 
Jennings,  Boston,  Little,  Brown  and 
Co.,  C1954.  Dr.  .Samuel  Gridley  How’e  is 
the  hero  of  this  biographical  novel 
which  covers  his  participation  in  the 
struggle  for  Cireek  independence  and 
his  work  in  establishing  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  .Asylum — the  first  sclwx)!  for  the 
blind  in  .America — now  known  as  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  also  his  marriage 
to  Julia  Ward  later  famous  in  her  own 
right  as  the  author  of  “The  Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic.” 

®  “Readers  Without  Sight,”  by  Helen 
Johns,  Library  Journal,  V.  79,  No.  17, 
Octol)er  1,  1954.  .A  university  librarian, 
whose  interest  w’as  first  aroused  by  a 
University  of  AV'ashington  project  for 
recording  textbooks  for  blind  university 


students,  has  written  a  summary  of  cur¬ 
rent  library  service  for  the  blind.  This 
article  includes  reactions  of  librarians 
and  readers,  and  examples  of  various 
projects  now’  in  operation  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  Library  of  Congress  wrork.  She 
offers  several  suggestions  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  this  service,  especially 
stressing  greater  individual  attention  to 
the  readers. 

O  Training  and  Employment  of  Blind 
Persons  as  Telephone  Switchboard  ()p- 
rators,  by  E.  AY.  Ciust,  Munich,  Siemens 
and  Halske,  1954.  In  this  sjjeech,  de¬ 
livered  at  the  AVorld  .Assembly  of  the 
AA^orld  Council  for  the  AA^elfare  of  the 
Blind,  in  Paris,  August  1954,  Mr.  Gust 
describes  the  manner  in  which,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  this  promising  profession  came 
to  be  reserved  for  blind  persons.  Ehe 
article  is  sidxlivided  under  three  head¬ 
ings:  I.  The  history  of  development, 
II.  Basic  technical  requirements,  HI. 
Training  and  professional  w’ork. 

O  The  Piano  Hospital  and  Training 
Center,  by  Emil  B.  Fries.  In  response  to 
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queries  from  vocation  counselors  of  the 
various  rehabilitation  agencies  across 
the  country,  Mr.  Fries  has  published 
this  seven-page  pamphlet  explaining  the 
training  in  piano  tuning  and  servicing 
offered  to  the  visually  handicapped  at 
the  Piano  Hospital  and  Training  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Vancouver,  Washington. 

O  Counselors  Guide;  How  to  Analyze 
the  Rehabilitation  Needs  of  Blind 
Persons  on  the  Farm,  by  |.  Hiram 
Chappell,  \\'ashington,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  1954.  This 
pamphlet  is  Rehabilitation  .Service  Se¬ 
ries  Number  i(io  (revised)  issued  to  aid 
the  counselor  and  to  furnish  him  with 
information  concerning  existing  facili¬ 
ties,  agencies  and  organizations  provid¬ 
ing  services  to  farmers.  Also  included 
is  a  list  of  rural  occupations  in  which 
blind  and  partially  sighted  persons  have 
successfidly  engaged. 

O  “Hallucinations  in  Braille,”  by  \Val- 
ter  Freeman  and  Jonathan  M.  Williams, 
Archwes  of  Neurology  and  Psychiatry, 
V.  70,  No.  5,  November  1953.  .A  case 
study  is  given  of  a  young  woman  who, 
many  years  after  the  onset  of  blindness, 
had  a  schizophrenic  reaction  with  hal¬ 
lucinations  of  hearing  and  of  seeing, 
predominantly  in  braille.  Immediately 
after  amygdaloidectomy  (a  brain  opera¬ 
tion)  the  hallucinations  disappeared. 

O  “  The  Blind  in  Art,”  by  Nelson  (^oon, 
Eye  to  Eye,  Bidletin  of  the  Graphic  His¬ 
tory  Society  of  America,  No.  (i,  Sejitem- 
ber  1954.  I  he  curator  of  the  Blindiana 
Library  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  jrresents  a  discussion  of  the  ))ic- 
ture  collection  housetl  there,  which  was 
begun  in  1880  and  now  comprises  more 
than  2500  separate  items. 

O  “He  Conquered  His  World,”  by  Edith 
Sherman  with  Myron  Stearns,  Reader’s 
Digest,  V.  64,  No.  381),  June  1954.  This 
article  points  out  that  though  blinded 


as  a  young  child  'Fony  .Aliverti’s  ex¬ 
traordinary  achievements  are  striking 
proof  of  the  undeveloped  abilities  all  (rf 
tis  possess.  He  lives  such  a  normal  life 
that  one  quickly  forgets  that  he  is  blind. 

O  “Grass  Roots  in  the  Prevention  of 
Blindne.ss,”  by  Arthur  H.  Keeney,  Mis- 
sissippi  Valley  Medical  Journal,  V.  76, 
No.  1,  January  i,  1954.  Dr.  Keeney 
points  out  that  the  greatest  responsi¬ 
bility  for  prevention  of  blindness  lies  in 
the  grass  roots — in  the  hands  of  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  family  practitioners — and 
his  paper  seeks  to  identify  major  factors 
leading  to  blindness  and  to  outline  spe¬ 
cific  treatment  as  contlucted  by  the  non¬ 
ophthalmologist.  It  is  divided  under 
three  headings:  i.  'The  Present  Popu¬ 
lation,  2.  The  Period  of  Ciestation  and 
Birth  of  Future  Generations,  3.  Future 
Generations.  (.A  list  of  26  references  is 
appended.) 

O  “  riiese  Kids  Raise  Puppies  for  the 
Blind,”  by  Merrill  Pollack,  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  V.  227,  No.  4,  July  24, 
1954.  Over  500  New  Jersey  youngsters 
have  taken,  as  temporary  pets,  puppie 
from  Fhe  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  of  Morris¬ 
town,  which  they  raise  for  a  year,  as  an 
official  4-H  project  under  Seeing  Eye 
siqrervision.  This  program  grew  out  of 
a  need,  felt  in  1941,  for  assistance,  due 
to  the  w’artime  loss  of  staff  at  the  school 
Mr.  Pollack  writes  of  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  4-H  boys  and  girls  in  helping  to 
provide  “eyes”  for  the  blind. 

O  “My  Husband’s  V^ictory  over  Blind¬ 
ness,”  by  Kathryn  Boswell  with  David 
K.  Boynick,  Red  hook,  V.  103,  No.  3, 
July  i9')4.  Charley  Boswell,  blinded  in 
World  \Var  II,  won  the  Blind  Golfers 
National  Championship  six  times  in 
seven  years,  and  in  this  article  his  wife 
tells  of  his  philosophy  and  success  as  a 
business  man,  a  devoted  father  and  a 
champion  golfer. 
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THE  NEW  -OUnOOE 


Mission  to  Korea 
Head  Named 


Herman  Henry  Roose,  psychologist  on 
the  staff  of  the  Dutch  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  Amsterdam,  has  been  named 
to  the  staff  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind  and  will  become 
leader  of  that  organization’s  Mission  to 
the  Republic  of  South  Korea. 

According  to  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
AFOB  Executive  Director,  Mr.  Roose 
will  arrive  in  New  York  for  conferences 
with  .AFOB  officials  during  December. 
He  will  assume  his  duties  in  South 
Korea  early  in  January,  and  is  scheduled 
to  remain  there  two  years.  He  will  direct 
the  oj)erations  of  a  team  of  experts 
which  will  include  a  consultant  on  edu¬ 
cation  and  a  vocational  counselor,  as 
well  as  a  local  staff.  Other  mission  mem¬ 
bers  have  not  yet  been  named. 

Following  his  tour  of  duty  in  Korea, 
Mr.  Roose  with  join  the  Foundation’s 
European  staff,  with  headquarters  in  the 
Paris  office,  Mr.  Barnett  said. 

Mr.  Roose,  36,  has  served  as  psychol¬ 
ogist  with  the  Dutch  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  since  January,  1950.  Before 
joining  that  organization,  he  served  in 
a  similar  capacity  for  Royal  Dutch  .Air¬ 
lines,  u).[8-49.  He  holds  a  B..A.  degree 
in  Dutch  language  and  literature  from 
Town  University  of  .Amsterdam  (1942) 
and  an  M..A.  in  psychology.  Free  Uni¬ 
versity  of  .Amsterdam,  (1948). 

As  Mission  director,  Mr.  Roose  will 
negotiate  with  ROK  government  de¬ 
partments  toward  introduction  of  legis¬ 
lation  in  lavor  of  the  blind  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  governmental  subsidization  of 
voluntary  activities  for  the  blind.  He 
Will  work  toward  stronger  provincial 
agencies  lor  the  blind  and  will  serve  as 
advisor  to  the  recently  formed  Korean 
National  (Council  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Roose  will  also  work  closely 


Herman  Henry  Roose 

with  United  Nations  agencies  including 
UN'KR.A  and  KC.AC. 

T  he  decision  to  finance  the  first  full¬ 
time  mission  in  work  for  the  blind  to 
South  Korea  was  made  by  the  AFOB 
executive  committee  last  May,  follow¬ 
ing  the  return  to  the  United  States  of 
Mr.  Eric  T.  Boulter,  .AFOB  Field  Di¬ 
rector.  Mr.  Boulter  conducted  a  20,(m>o 
mile  survey  of  blindness  in  the  Far  East, 
and  spent  several  weeks  observing  condi¬ 
tions  in  .South  Korea.  He  was  the  first 
representative  of  an  .American  agency 
for  the  blind  to  visit  that  country. 

T  he  .AFOB  Mission  to  Korea  has  been 
viewed  as  the  initial  step  in  a  general 
expansion  of  the  organization’s  activities 
in  the  Far  East.  .Another  result  of  Mr. 
Boulter’s  trip  was  agreement  to  hold  a 
Far  East  conference  on  work  for  the 
blind  in  T  okyo  next  year. 

.According  to  a  report  filed  by  Mr. 
Boulter  ujxm  his  return  to  New  York, 
•South  Korea’s  blintl  population  can  be 
estimated  at  70  per  ioo,o(W),  based  upon 
the  minimum  definition,  lo/atx).  How¬ 
ever,  no  official  definition  of  blindness 
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exists  in  South  Korea  and  “no  genuine 
effort  has  lieen  made  at  the  national  or 
provincial  level  to  coinjjile  statistics  of 
blind  persons,’’  the  report  says. 

Mr.  Boulter’s  conversations  with  Ko¬ 
rean  ophthalmologists  revealed  major 
causes  of  blindness  to  be  smallpox,  nu¬ 
tritional  deficientcy,  measles,  venereal 
diseases,  chronic  conjunctivitis,  acci¬ 
dents  and  cataracts.  Medical  facilities 
and  staff  were  found  to  be  “entirely  in¬ 
sufficient”  to  meet  current  needs.  Only 
tAvo  per  cent  of  the  approximately  450 
doctors  graduated  from  Korean  medical 
schools  annually  elect  the  practice  of 
ophthalmology,  the  rejjort  shows. 

The  war  has  brought  widespread 
hardship,  dislocation  of  large  masses  of 
jjeople  and  a  critical  problem  of  food 
supply  to  the  Republic.  These  and  other 
factors  have  contributed  largely  to  an 
iiureasing  incidence  of  blindness. 

rhough  facilities  destroyed  during 
the  war  are  being  gradually  rebuilt  and 
a  nund)er  of  schools  for  the  blind  are 
now  in  operation,  the  field  of  education 
remains  critical.  .Assistance  is  needed  to 
rehabilitate  physical  facilities,  provide 
special  equipment  and  train  technical 
personnel.  According  to  Mr.  Boulter, 
provision  for  greater  technical  know¬ 
how  is  among  South  Korea’s  most  press¬ 
ing  needs. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 


O  Rev.  Makary'  El  Souriany,  a  Coptic 
clergyman  anti  lecturer  at  the  Coptic 
Theological  C>ollege  near  C>airo,  Egypt, 
has  disclosed  his  denomination’s  plan 
to  establish  a  Cojitic  school  for  blind 
children  in  Egypt  next  year.  A  recent 
visitor  in  New  York  Caty,  he  said  the 
school  would  offer  primary  education, 
and  advanced  courses  in  Coptic  liturgi¬ 
cal  music,  and  industrial  and  academic 


subjects.  Rev.  El  Souriany,  who  came  to 
the  United  States  as  a  delegate  to  the 
recent  ^V^orld  Council  of  C>hurches, 
pointed  out  that  the  church,  a  Chris¬ 
tian  sect,  has  used  blind  persons  as 
singers  of  liturgical  music  for  centuries. 
.At  present,  he  said  approximately  1,000 
blind  singers  participate  in  Coptic  serv¬ 
ices  throughout  Egypt.  Rev.  El  Souriany 
will  remain  in  the  United  States  to  at¬ 
tend  Princeton  University,  where  he 
will  work  toward  a  Master’s  degree  in 
religious  education. 

O  Ernst  Jorgensen,  since  1951  Social  .Af¬ 
fairs  Officer  for  the  Blind,  United  Na¬ 
tions  Division  of  .Social  W^elfare,  left 
that  post  on  November  15  to  return  to 
his  native  Denmark.  He  is  to  become 
Consultant  to  the  Union  of  the  Blind 
and  the  Danish  Ministry  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare,  he  told  the  AVie  Outlook. 

Jorgensen,  who  himself  is  blind,  said 
his  new  duties  accompany  a  general  ex¬ 
pansion  of  Denmark’s  facilities  for  the 
improvement  of  conditions  among  the 
blind.  He  will  concentrate  on  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  education  of  the  newly  blind, 
he  said,  and  will  make  his  headquarten 
in  Copenhagen.  He  and  Mrs.  Jorgensen 
were  schedided  to  sail  from  New  York 
November  16. 

In  an  interview,  Jorgensen  discussed 
the  United  Nations’  progress  in  his  field 
since  he  joined  the  world  organization 
on  June  1,  1951.  He  said  significant  work 
had  been  done  in  extending  technical 
aid  to  blind  persons  in  under-developed 
areas  and  in  providing  scholarships  to  1 
men  and  women  in  work  for  the  blind. 
Jorgensen  hailed  the  United  Nations 
IX-monstration  Center  for  the  Blind, 
Cairo,  EgyjJt,  as  an  illustration  of  inter¬ 
national  co-operation. 

Among  the  more  noteworthy  accom¬ 
plishments  in  the  field,  he  said,  is  the 
agreement  on  terms  of  an  international 
definition  of  blindness  reached  by  ihe 
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!  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 

■  Blind  in  Paris  last  summer.  The  defini¬ 
tion,  subject  of  a  paper  written  by  Jor¬ 
gensen  for  the  Council’s  Assembly,  has 
now  been  accepted  by  the  UN  working 
group,  Jorgensen  said.  He  expressed 
hope  it  would  be  endorsed  by  the  Social 

i  Commission  next  year, 

j  Looking  ahead,  Jorgensen  said  he 
hopes  for  expansion  and  improvement 
of  United  Nations  activities  in  the  field 
I  of  blind  welfare.  But  the  future,  he 
added,  depends  on  the  extent  to  which 
member  governments  are  willing  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

■  Jorgensen  was  honored  on  October 
9  by  a  gathering  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 

■  Mrs.  M.  Robert  Barnett.  Members  of 
1  the  staffs  of  the  American  Foundation 

for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Foun- 
I  dation  for  Overseas  Blind  attended. 

0  Roberto  Keupfer,  31  year  old  blind 
educator,  has  been  selected  to  establish 
Chile’s  first  training  course  for  future 
'  teachers  of  the  blind,  according  to  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind. 

The  Foundation,  which  is  financing 
an  intensive  training  program  for  Mr. 
Keupfer  before  he  leaves  for  his  new 
post,  said  the  course  will  be  conducted 
at  the  University  of  Chile,  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Institute  for  the 
I  Blind  of  Chile. 

I  Mr.  Keupfer  will  receive  initial  orien- 
I  tation  at  Perkins  Institution,  Water- 
j  town.  Mass.,  and  the  Illinois  School  for 
the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  Ill.  He  is  sched- 
j  uled  to  return  to  Santiago,  December  22. 
j  Keupfer,  blind  from  childhood,  holds 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Chile 
and  Hunter  College,  New  York.  A  fluent 
j  speaker  and  writer  of  four  languages, 

,  Mr.  Keupfer  has  been  a  private  tutor  of 
I  blind  and  sighted  children  in  Chile,  and 
j  music  critic  for  the  Chilean  weekly  “El 


Estranguero.’’  He  is  married  and  the 
father  of  a  young  son. 

O  The  Canadian  Council  of  the  Blind 
has  announced  gifts  totaling  more  than 
$1,000  to  the  British  Empire  Society  for 
the  Blind  and  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Overseas  Blind,  according  to 
the  Outlook,  the  CCB  magazine.  The 
grant  was  made  from  the  Council’s 
“Overseas  Blind  Fund.’’ 

In  New  York,  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
Executive  Director  of  AFOB,  announced 
that  the  CCB  gift  will  be  used  in  Korea 
“where  we  feel  the  need  to  be  greatest.’’ 
In  a  letter  to  the  CCB,  Mr.  Barnett 
said:  “Your  gift  will  be  applied  to  our 
program  of  rebuilding  facilities  for  the 
education,  training  and  rehabilitation 
of  that  ravaged  land.’’ 

O  Alan  Maxwell  Palmer,  a  blind  U.  S. 
Navy  veteran  who  now  lives  in  Mexico 
City,  has  arrived  in  the  U.  S.  to  launch 
a  campaign  to  raise  funds  for  his  Dis- 
cojos  program  to  provide  12-inch  LP 
recordings  free  to  the  blind  of  Mexico. 
According  to  Time  Magazine,  Palmer, 
46,  arrived  at  the  project’s  title  from 
“discos”  (records)  and  “ojos”  (eyes)  in 
Spanish.  He  plans  to  record  songs  and 
stories  for  the  sightless  of  the  Republic, 
many  of  whom  are  illiterate.  Time  said. 
The  article  adds  that  Palmer,  who  writes 
for  U.  S.  industrial  magazines,  has  per¬ 
suaded  a  U.  S.  company  to  produce  the 
recordings  at  cost  and  to  provide  free 
phonographs.  Professional  entertainers, 
including  Bing  Crosby,  have  agreed  to 
participate  in  the  project. 

O  The  News,  journal  of  the  British 
Empire  Society  for  the  Blind,  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  receipt  of  a  progress  report 
summing  up  the  first  year’s  work  of 
teams  studying  river  blindness  in  Africa. 

“During  the  first  year’s  operations” 
the  report  says,  “Dr.  Geoffrey  Crisp  and 
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his  team  of  surveyors  have  covered 
10,000  miles  from  the  base  at  Bolga- 
tanga.  Their  immediate  task  is  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  the  simulium  damnosum  fly, 
which  causes  river  blindness,  survives  in 
dry  season  w'hen  the  rivers  in  which  it 
breeds  have  ceased  to  flow  .  .  .  Dr.  F.  C. 
Roger,  head  of  the  ophthalmic  team, 
has  surveyed  fifty  towms  and  villages, 
performed  over  loo  operations,  seen 
15,000  cases  and  covered  nearly  20,000 
miles  in  the  same  region.  His  task  is  to 
find  ways  of  saving  sight  by  treating  the 
disease  in  its  earliest  stages  or  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  people’s  resistance  to  it.” 
The  report  terms  river  blindness  the 
“commonest  type  of  blindness  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  where  there  are  about  100,- 
000  blind  people.” 

O  Measures  to  combat  onchocerciasis 
were  the  subject  of  an  international 
conference  held  at  Leopoldville,  Bel¬ 
gian  Congo,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
\Vorld  Health  Organization,  according 
to  a  United  Nations  ]>ress  release. 

The  UN  said  the  conference,  attended 
by  experts  from  African  territories  and 
other  continents,  was  the  first  ever  held 
in  .Africa.  Closing  October  6,  it  con¬ 
sidered  various  aspects  of  the  parasitic 
disease  which  sometimes  results  in  blind¬ 
ness  and  which  is  endemic  to  large  areas 
of  .Africa  and  .America.  WHO  estimates 
there  are  18  million  cases  in  Africa 
alone.  The  conference  was  termed  a 
“natural  sequel”  to  the  first  meeting  of 
the  WHO  Expert  Committee  on  Oncho¬ 
cerciasis,  held  in  Mexico  last  year. 

O  Senator  Paul  Neumann,  President  of 
the  “Reichsbund,”  National  War  Dis¬ 
abled,  Pensioners  and  Dependents,  has 
announced  the  inauguration  of  a  new 
home  for  the  blind  in  Hamburg,  accord¬ 
ing  to  The  World  Veteran  Magazine. 
The  journal  describes  the  Home  as 
“largest  of  its  kind  in  Germany  and  per¬ 


haps  in  Europe.”  It  includes  80  apart¬ 
ments  which  will  house  230  blind  per¬ 
sons  and  their  families,  and  is  equipped 
with  special  devices  for  the  blind  in¬ 
cluding  sound  warnings  for  stairs  and 
doors,  braille  clocks  in  the  corridon, 
safety  guards  on  windows.  Other  fea¬ 
tures  include  a  garden,  workshop,  post 
office  and  library,  the  article  says. 

O  Three  more  experts  in  work  for  the 
blind  have  joined  the  New  Outlook’s 
expanding  corps  of  international  corre¬ 
spondents,  bringing  the  total  to  eleven, 
William  Fisher,  Foreign  News  Editor, 
has  announced. 

Joining  the  Nexu  Outlook  staff  this 
month  are  Bjarne  Mokleby,  Director, 
School  for  the  Blind,  Oslo,  Norway; 
Milos  l.icina.  Vice-president,  Union  of 
the  Blind  of  Yugoslavia,  Belgrade;  and 
Fanny  Mavroudi,  Director,  Blind  Wel¬ 
fare  .Section,  Hostel  for  the  Blind, 
.Athens,  Greece. 

In  addition  to  this  new  coverage,  the 
Nexo  Outlook  now  has  correspondents 
in  Mexico,  United  Kingdom,  British 
Colonial  Territories,  Turkey,  Germany, 
Ireland,  Union  of  .South  Africa  and 
Sweden. 

O  Egypt’s  Regional  Rehabilitation  Cen¬ 
ter  for  the  Blind,  Cairo,  was  cited  re¬ 
cently  as  the  encouraging  result  of  in¬ 
creasing  co-operation  between  national 
governments,  voluntary  agencies  and  the 
United  Nations. 

This  is  the  conclusion  reached  by 
Kurt  Jansen,  chief  of  the  UN  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Unit,  in  an  address  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  World  Organizations  Interested 
in  the  Handicapped,  at  Geneva. 

According  to  an  article  by  Dr.  How¬ 
ard  A.  Rusk  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Mr.  Jansen  believes  the  Center’s  activi¬ 
ties  illustrate  how  the  UN  and  the  spe¬ 
cialized  agencies  are  cooperating  with 
individual  governments  and  interested 
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private  groups.  The  Center,  established 
as  a  joint  project  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  International  Labor  Organiza¬ 
tion,  has  also  drawn  keen  interest  from 
voluntary  groups  such  as  the  World 
Council  for  the  VV'^elfare  of  the  Blind, 
Dr.  Rusk  writes.  This  teamwork,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  has  resulted  in  better  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  physically  handicapped. 


IN  THIS  ISSUl 


Mr.  Lee  A.  Iverson  received  his  B.S.  degree 
at  Stout  Institute  and  his  M.S.  degree  at 
New  York  University.  He  taught  industrial 
education,  science  and  coached  wrestling  at 
the  Iowa  .School  for  the  Blind.  He  also  did 
counseling  and  guidance  a  part  of  the  time 
that  he  served  in  that  school.  In  September, 
1953  he  became  principal  of  the  Florida 
School  for  the  Blind,  which  position  he 
now  holds.  Fhe  article  presented  in  this 
issue  was  given  as  part  of  ths  workshop  on 
special  education  held  at  the  Louisiana 
School  for  Blind  Negroes  in  the  late  sum¬ 
mer  this  year. 

Mrs.  Florence  Henderson  is  asscKiate  pro 
lessor  of  education  at  San  Francisco  State 
College,  in  charge  of  the  teacher  training 
program  for  teachers  of  blind  children.  She 
was  in  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  in 
charge  of  the  music  in  the  braille  and  sight¬ 
saving  classes  from  1929  to  1935,  and  was 
resource  teacher  for  partiallly  seeing  and 
blind  children  between  1936  and  1946. 
From  1946  to  1948  she  was  also  resource 
teacher  for  the  blind  and  partially  seeing 
in  the  Long  Beach  Public  ^hools.  She  has 
held  her  present  position  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  State  College  since  1948.  Her  article 
was  presented  at  the  conference  on  special 
education  held  at  the  Louisiana  School  for 
Blind  Negro  C^hildren  late  last  summer. 

Marian  Held  is  a  native  New  Yorker,  and 
has  been  associated  with  the  Lighthouse 


there  for  over  31  years.  She  was  assistant  to 
the  director  of  welfare  from  1935-43,  when 
she  became  director  of  the  Department  of 
Direct  Services.  In  this  capacity  Miss  Held 
is  responsible  for  the  planning  and  direct¬ 
ing  of  the  29  services  carried  on  through 
the  Lighthouse  program,  which  aids  over 
4,000  blind  individuals. 

Two  ARTICLES  THIS  MONTH  that  provide  us 
with  some  views  of  the  special  problems 
that  arise  from  the  combination  of  two  cir¬ 
cumstances,  blindness  and  old  age,  are  by 
Miss  Gretta  Griffis  and  Simon  Hoffman. 
Miss  Griffis  looks  at  the  home  teacher’s  job 
of  dealing  with  the  combination,  while  Mr. 
Hoffman,  a  vocational  and  placement  coun¬ 
selor,  is  concerned  with  the  older  blind  per¬ 
son’s  employability.  Miss  Griffis’  article  is  a 
shortened  form  of  a  paper  she  read  at 
the  Baltimore  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Con¬ 
ference  of  Home  Teachers  in  October  of 
this  year. 

Miss  Griffis  is  a  home  teacher  with  the 
Family  and  Child  Service  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Department  for  the  Blind,  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  She  received  her  B.A.  degree 
from  McPherson  College  in  Kansas,  and  has 
taken  graduate  work  in  educational  coun¬ 
seling  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  and  at  the  George  War¬ 
ren  Brown  School  of  Social  Work,  as  well 
as  the  home  teacher  training  course  at 
Overbrook. 

Mr.  Hoffman  has  for  seven  years  been 
vocational  and  placement  counselor  at  the 
New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind.  His 
paper  was  prepared  for  the  one-day  Insti¬ 
tute  for  professional  workers,  held  in  late 
October  at  the  Guild.  In  his  association 
with  the  Guild  he  has  helped  to  build  up 
the  contract  assembly  shop  program,  and 
has  been  active  in  all  phases  of  vocational 
placement  work.  More  recently,  Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man  has  participated  in  the  development 
at  the  Guild  of  a  new  and  very  inclusive 
adjustment  and  pre-vocational  training  pro¬ 
gram.  Prior  to  his  services  with  the  Guild, 
he  served  overseas  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force,  as 
a  first  lieutenant.  He  was  also  a  counselor 
for  a  time  with  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion,  working  with  all  disabilities,  as  well  as 
a  college  counselor  at  Brooklyn  College. 
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Position  Wanted:  35  year  old  blind  man  (with 
a  little  vision  in  one  eye)  seeks  position  as  voice 
teacher  and/or  choral  director  with  either 
school  or  agency  for  the  blind.  Could  direct 
music  department  and  teach  piano,  hannony, 
music  history,  music  appreciation,  music 
braille,  etc.  Can  teach  Grade  2  braille  and 
arithmetic.  Graduate,  Perkins  Institution,  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  B.M.  degree 
and  highest  honors.  Currently  taking  courses 
for  masters.  Much  singing  experience.  Further 
information  write  National  Personnel  Service, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  or  New 
Outlook,  Box  I-A. 

Psychiatric  Social  Worker  for  the  blind, 
$3540-4980.  Some  experience  in  social  work 
with  the  blind  required.  Further  details  and 
application  form  furnished  on  request.  Write 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  Room  G-4, 
State  Office  Bldg.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Position  wanted:  Social  worker  with  profes¬ 
sional  experience  in  case  work,  gfroup  work, 
and  education,  seeking  position  with  agency 
or  institution  for  the  blind.  Write  New  Out¬ 
look  Box  g-D,  giving  job  description,  qualifica¬ 
tions  desired  in  worker,  and  terms  of  employ¬ 
ment. 

Medical  social  worker  wanted:  An  expanding 
progTam  of  services  to  the  handicapped  people 
in  Dayton  and  Montgomery  County,  Ohio, 
makes  necessary  the  addition  of  a  medical  social 
worker.  Worker  will  work  in  an  integrated 
program  with  all  types  of  handicaps,  including 
the  blind,  with  a  well-rounded  team  of  thera¬ 
pists  and  specialists.  Starting  salary  is  $4,200 
yearly.  Working  conditions  include  40  hour 
week,  two  weeks  vacation,  sick  leave,  etc..  Must 
have  car.  Interested  medical  social  workers 


please  write  for  further  information  to  Willia^ 
D.  l,akiii.  Director,  Rehabilitation  and  Person¬ 
nel  .Services,  Goodwill  Industries  of  Dayton, 
201  West  Fifth  Street,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 

.\n  oi’EN  examinaiton  for  women  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  near  future  for  a  Home  Indus¬ 
tries  Supervisor  for  the  Connecticut  State  Board - 
of  Education  of  the  Blind.  Responsibilities  will 
cover  selecting  articles  suitable  for  home  pro¬ 
duction,  controlling  purchase  of  materials  and 
inventory  of  goods,  and  organizing  public  sales. 
Applications  for  the  examination  may  be  made 
to  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  Room 
G-4,  or  to  State  Personnel  Dept.  Room  405, 
State  Office  Building,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Position  wanted:  Either  as  an  instructor  or 
foreman  in  large  workshop.  8  years  experience 
as  instructor  in  weaving  department.  Write  for 
additional  details  to  New  Outlook,  Box  lo-D. 

Position  wanted:  In  an  agency  where  both 
home  teaching  and  case  work  skills  are  needed. 
Applicant  is  a  blind  woman  with  Grade  II 
Home  Teaching  Certificate  and  additional  edu¬ 
cation  as  well  as  several  years  ex|}erience  in  the 
field.  Write  New  Outlook  Box  8-D. 

Position  desired:  Young  man  (blind)  desires 
a  {KEsition  as  rehabilitation  or  employment 
counselor,  or  home  teacher  with  some  agenq 
for  the  blind.  Will  also  consider  teachiiv 
positions.  Experienced  high  school  teacher  and 
worker  with  the  blind,  .-\pplicant  holds  BA. 
degree  in  social  sciences  and  also  holds  a  LL.B. 
degree.  Write  Box  6-D  New  Outlook  for  the 
Blind. 

Home  teaching  position  wanted.  Young  woman 
25,  single,  graduate  Howard  University.  Re¬ 
cently  received  Class  II  teaching  certification. 
Some  work  experience  as  home  teacher  with 
Miami  Lighthouse,  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind,  Tampa  Lighthouse.  Totally  blind;  travd 
easily  with  white  cane.  Box  1  i-D.,  New  Outlook. 

Help  wanted:  College  graduate,  preferabh 
knowledge  some  phase  work  for  the  blinA] 
adaptability  in  variety  activities — mechania|| 
literary  including  braille,  committed  to  servia 
in  specialized  form.  Box  12-D.,  New  Outlook. 


AMERICAN  RATTAN  AND  REED  MEG.  CO. 

268  Norman  Avenue,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 


Manufacturers  of  long  selected  chair  cane, 
cane  webbing,  reed  spline,  and  basketry 
reed  for  over  one  hundred  twenty- two  years. 
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